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THE  Treaty,  which  it  is  the  object  of 
thefe  Remarks  fairly  and  candidly  to 
difcufs,  will  be  readily  allowed  by  every  per- 
fon  at  all  intelligent  in  the  Commercial  or 
Political  Syftems  of  this  country,  to  contain 
regulations  at  once  new  and  important.  Their 
novelty  will  be  an  excufe  for  a  jealous,  though 
impartial  inveftigation ;  and  the  magnitude  of 
their  object  will  be  a  juftiflcation  for  the  mi- 
nutenefs  or  elaboration  of  detail,  in  which  an 
enquiry  of  this  fort  demands  to  be  involved. 
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Some  of  the  oldefl  habits  which  have  pre- 
vailed in  this  country  will  receive  a  new  di- 
rection by  the  operation  of  this  Treaty ; 
many  of  its  ufeful  fuperftitions  will  be  fhaken, 
and  its  moil  fixed  principles  fubverted.  It 
is  not  meant  to  be  contended  that  the  opi- 
nions of  our  anceflors  are  infallible,  or  that 
innovation  is  always  criminal  :  but  this  much 
will  furely  be  acceded  to  us,  That  of  all  the 
fubjects  upon  which  £he  human  judgement 
can  poflibly  be  exercifed,  there  is  none  which 
fo  much  demands  that  its  principles  fhould  be 
de'duced  from  fad,  and  be  fan&ioned  by  ex- 
perience (in  cafes,  that  is  to  fay,  like  the  pre- 
fect where  fact  and  experience  are  practicable 
to  be  obtained)  as  commerce.  It  will  at  lead, 
therefore,  be  confidered  as  a  firft  preemp- 
tion againfl  the  wifdom  of  a  new  fcheme  of 
commercial  regulation,  if  it  mould  be  found 
to  militate  not  only  againfl  the  traditional 
theories  of  our  forefathers,  for  that  would  be 
of  lefs  confequence,  though  not  totally  to  be 
defpifed,  but  the  fettled  habits  of  their  prac- 
tice. It  will  be  held  perhaps  to  be  fomething 
more  than  a  mere  prefumption  againfl  the 
prudence  of  fuch  an  innovation,  if  it  mould 
further  appear  that  upon  the  obfervance  of  that 
particular  principle,     which  it   immediately 

tends 
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tends  to  deftroy,  has  uniformly  depended  the 
wealth,  induftry,  and  commercial  profperity 
of  the  country. 

It  will  be  the  object  therefore  of  a  few  of 
the  enfuing  pages  to  demonftrate  this  pofition 
from  hiftory,  That  in  the  proportion  as  the 
trade  between  England  and  France  has  been 
open  or  fhut,  have  the  interefts  of  Englifh 
commerce  flouriihed  or  declined. 

It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  the  StuarU, 
however  nnpropitions  their  principles  threat- 
ened to  be  to  the  political  or  conftitutional 
government  of  the  country,  that  the  com- 
merce of  England  began  to  prevail  to  any 
conflderable  degree ; — it  flouriihed  under  the 
difturbances  of  thefe  turbulent  times,  becaufe 
in  the  midft  of  internal  conflict  and  diforder, 
many  falutary  regulations  were  made  refpefting 
it. — Amongfl  thefe,  a  free  trade  with  France 
was  certainly  not  of  the  number;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  ports  of  both  countries  were  mu- 
tually fhut  to  each  other,  and  all  commer- 
cial intercourfe  was  to  the  full  as  feverely  in- 
terdicted as  it  remains  at  this  day. 
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After  the  Restoration,  when  French  man- 
ners, falhions,  and  principles  were  introduced' 
by  Charles  the  Second,  the  idea  of  a  trade 
with  that  country  became  the  prevalent  ca- 
price of  the  day,  and  was  encouraged  with 
infinite  zeal,  by  the  profound  affemblage  of 
gay  politicians  that  furrounded  that  prince. 
About  the  year  1675,  however,  the  attention. 
of  the  nation  was  ferioufly  called  to  the 
ftate  of  its  commerce,  by  a  very  remark- 
able circumftance,  which  aiarmed  all  the 
ftatefmen  in  the  country,  and  which  is  taken 
notice  of  by  all  the  writers  of  that  period, 
viz.  a  univerfal  fall  in  the  landed  eflates  all  over 
England.  After  an  accurate  investigation  into 
the  caufes  of  this  event,  one  remarkable  fact 
prefented  itfelf  to  the  obfervation  of  fuch  as 
had  taken  the  pains  of  the  enquiry,  that  the 
trade  with  France  had  grown  to  fuch  an  ex^ 
travagant  extent  in  articles  of  mere  luxury, 
and  the  balance  of  exports  and  imports  fo  enor- 
moufly  againfl  England,  that  the  drain  had 
become  more  than  the  nation  was  able  to  fuf* 
tain,  and  had  proved  the  real  fource  of  the 
evil  complained  of,  an  evil  which  had  not 
only  operated  a  vaft  diminution  of  our  com- 
merce, but  a  moft  alarming  danger  to  the 
more  immediate  and  vital  intereft  of  the  empire, 
3  th* 
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the  Landed  Property.  Many  able  merchants 
drew  up  a  ftate  of  the  trade  between  England 
and  France,  as  it  flood  in  the  year  1674, 
which  is  ftill  to  be  found  in  the  books  of  the 
Cuftom-houfe,  and  which  was  prepared  by- 
order  of  the  Commiffioners  for  concluding  a 
Treaty  of  Commerce  with  France. 

They  ftate,  that  the  value  of  all 

the  goods  exported  to  France 

from  England  amounted  to        171,021     6  o 
While  the  value  of  the  imports 

fromFrance  amounted  to  the 

enormous  fum  of  1,136,150     4.0 


Balance  againft  England        £.  965,128   18  o 


Thefe  Commiffioners,  who  appear  to  have 
been  men  that  underftood  the  nature  of  the 
duty  to  which  they  had  been  delegated,  and 
were  determined  to  execute,  with  virtue  and 
patriotifm,  the  object  of  an  appointment 
which  they  comprehended  with  perfpicuity 
and   precifion,    conclude   their   report   thus : 

"  By  the  above  account,  your  Lordfhips 
will  perceive  that  the  linen  and  lilk  manufac- 
tures  only,   imported    from  France,  amount 

to 
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to  upwards  of  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds; 
and  the  manufactures  of  wool  and  filk   ex- 
ported from  England  thither,  do  not  amount 
to  eighty-five  thoufand  pounds. — As  alfo  all 
other  commodities  of  the  product  and  manu- 
factures of  England  exported  into  France,  do 
not  amount  to  ninety  thoufand  pounds  more. 
Whereas  the  wines,  brandies,  and  other  com- 
modities of  the  product  and  manufactures  of 
France  imported  into  England,  amount  to  up- 
wards of  three  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand 
pounds,  befides  an  incredible  value  of  toys, 
rich  apparel,   point, lace,  &c.     So  that  it  is 
apparent  that  the  exports  of  our  native  com- 
modities and  manufactures  to  France,  are  lefs 
in  value  by  at  leaft   one  million  of  pounds 
fterling,  than  the  native  commodities  and  ma- 
nufactures of  France,  which  we  receive  from 
them." — Com.  Jour.  vol.  17,  p.  423. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  above  alarm- 
ing reprefentation,  yet  fuch  was  the  King's 
determined  partiality  towards  France,  to  ufe  a 
phrafe,  certainly  not  the  moil  defcriptive  of 
the  fact,  but  the  leaf!  offenfive  to  the  delicacy, 
which  is  by  fome  conceived  to  belong  to  the 
difcuflion  of  the  regal  character,  that  a  Treaty 
of   Commerce  was   concluded  between   that 

country 
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country  and  England,  which  fo  far  from  turn- 
ing out  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter,  only 
tended  to  increafe  the  evils  already  com- 
plained of.  Anderfon,  in  his  valuable  Hiftory 
of  Commerce,  ftates,  that  the  balance  againft 
England  in  its  .trade  with  France,  increafed 
to  the  amount  of  1,330,0001.  exclufive  of 
600,000 1.  annually  run,  or  fmuggled  in  upon 
us. 

Imports  from  France,         ~         1,500,000 
Exports,  —  —  170,000 


£-  i,33°>00° 


"  And  thus,"  Hays  he,  "  all  our  grave  laws 
againft  the  exportation  of  fpecie,  when  the 
balance  of  trade  is  againft  us,  is  but  hedging 
in  the  cuckow." 

Luckily  for  the  pride  of  England,  the  par- 
liament and  the  people  did  not  entirely  fym- 
pathize  in  the  devotion  of  their  monarch.  — 
They  had  no  motive  for  refilling  the  influence 
of  fa&s ; — they  beheld  with  a  natural  alarm, 
the  dangers  to  which  they  were  expofed,  and 
urged  their  fenfe  of  it  with  a  commendable 

vehemence ; 
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vehemence ;  the  voice  of  the  multitude  when 
exercife-i  on  the  fide  of  truth,  is  not  to  be  op- 
poied  for  ever.  Accordingly,  in  the  enfuing 
year,  after  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty, 
namely  in  1678,  we  find  the  Commons  unit- 
ing in  the  general  fenfe  of  the  public.  They 
came  to  a  vote  declaring,  "  the  trade  with 
France  detrimental  to  the  kingdom  ;"  and 
foon  after  an  act  was  palled,  exprefsly  pro- 
hibitory of  the  trade  with  France,  to  which 
was  prefixed  the  following  preamble : 

"  Forafmuch  as  it  hath  been  by  long  ex- 
perience found  that  the  importing  French 
wines,  brandy,  linen,  filks,  falts,  and  pa* 
per,  and  other  commodities  of  the  growth, 
product,  or  manufactures  of  the  territories 
and  dominions  of  the  French  king,  hath 
much  exhaufted  the  treafure  of  this  nation, 
lefTened  the  value  of  the  native  commodi- 
ties, and  manufactures  thereof,  and  caufed 
great  detriment  to  this  kingdom  in  general."-— 

That  this  fpirited  interpofition  on  the 
part  of  the  parliament,  fo  directly  in  hofti- 
lity  with  all  the  views  and  wiihes  of  the  court, 
was  not  made  before  the  circumftances  of 
the  country  made   it  indifpenfibly  necefiary, 

is 
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is  eafily  deducible  from  the  concurrent  tef- 
timony  of  all  the  co-temporary  writers.  I 
fliall "  content  myfelf  with  Anderfon's  comment 
upon  this  reprobated  intercourfe  with  France, 
who  relates  the  refult  of  it  in  this  fhort  but 
emphatical  defcription  : 

"  THE  FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  ENG- 
"  LAND  LANGUISHED,  AND  THE 
"  RENTS  FELL." 

From  the  period  of  the  prohibition,  which 
has  been  juft  mentioned,  onr  trade  again  re- 
vived, and  that  not  by  the  flow  operation  of 
time  and  gradual  improvement,  but  rapidly 
and  at  once.  The  balance  became  again  in 
our  favour,  and  fo  continued,  with  a  triumphant 
fuccefs,  equally  beneficial  to  the  country,  and 
infulting  to  the  corrupt  inclinations  of  the 
court,  till  the  year  1685,  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  James  the  lid.  who  again  determined 
to  renew  the  whole  train  of  experienced  mif- 
chiefs  confequent  on  an  open  trade  with  France.., 
In  this  inaufpicious  year,  the  prohibition  of 
1677  was  repealed,  and  the  commerce  be- 
tween the  countries  was  again  laid  open. 
It  is  not  the  purpofe  of  thefe  Remarks  to 
comment  upon  the  inducements  which  pre- 
C  vailed 
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vailed  with  James  the  lid.  to  relume  thi* 
pernicious  policy.  It  is  fufficient  to  relate  the 
fad:,  and  to  repeat  again  the  fame  tale  of  an 
inftantaneous  influx  of  evils  proceeding  from 
it.  The  meafure  was  no  fooner  adopted  than 
the  French  commerce  advanced,  as  if  by  en- 
chantment, to  a  magnitude  fuperior  even  to 
what  it  had  ever  attained  at  any  other  period 
of  fimilar  indulgence.  France  had  begun  by 
this  time  to  be  confcidus  of  the  advantages  of 
her  own  fituation,  and  of  the  immenfe  obli- 
gations which  fhe  owed  to  nature.  The  mi- 
nister of  Louis  had  not  been  inattentive  to 
the  cultivation  of  them.  This  policy  co-ope- 
rated with  the  imprudence  of  the  government 
of  this  country,  in  making  the  laft  advance 
of  her  commerce  not  only  fomewhat  more 
fudden,  but  more  extenfive  than  any  other 
progreflion  which  it  had  ever  before  expe- 
rienced. The  very  firft  year  after  the  trade 
was  opened,  as  appears  by  accounts  laid  before 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  the  imports  entered 
at  the  Cuflom-houfe  amounted  to  the  enormous 

fumof  -  -         £.1^34,419  IO     3 

Goods  clandeftinely  import- 
ed, -  -  428,139  17     9 

i>712>559     7     ° 
While 
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While  the  exports  amount- 
ed only  to  the  fum  of  515,228   14     3 


Lofs  to  England  -         I5I97533°  I2     9 


At  a  medium  of  three  years,  the  importation 
from  France  amounted  to  the  fum  of  1 ,460,0001. 
exclufive  of  wine  and  brandy.  Fortunately, 
for  this  country,  as  well  for  its  commerce  as 
for  its  internal  policy,  this  fatal  fyflem  ended 
with  all  the  other  projects  of  James  the  lid. 
and  the  fame  year  which  reftored  freedom 
to  the  conftitution  by  feating  William  the 
III.  upon  the  throne,  gave  new  life  to  com- 
merce by  a  renovation  of  the  prohibitions 
upon  the  import  of  French  goods.  And 
indeed  moft  highly  necefiary  had  it  become 
that  the  old  and  beneficial  fyflem  of  the 
country  mould  be  reverted  to,  for  our  rivals 
had  fpared  no  exertion  of  art  or  induftry  to 
maintain  that  fuperiority  which  their  climate, 
the  cheapnefs  of  their  labour,  and  the  plenty  of 
their  raw  materials  gave  them.  Councils  of 
Commerce,  confifling  of  the  moft  experienced 
traders,  were  formed  in  every  part  of  France, 
and  every  encouragement  which  experience  . 
could  fuggeft,  or  power  could  give  effecl:  to, 

was 
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was  prefentcd  to  the  manufacturers.  It  is  to 
thefe  inftitutions  co-operating  with  their  na- 
tural advantages,  that  one  of  our  moft  intel- 
ligent authors  afcribes,  "  the  almoft  furprifing 
encreafe  of  the  commerce,  woollen  manu- 
factures, mercantile  mipping,  and  foreign 
colonies  of  France." 

The  commerce  between  the  two  countries 
remained  in  this  flate  of  reciprocal  prohibition 
till  the  year  1713,  when  in  the  adjuftment  of 
a  treaty  of  peace  at  Utrecht,  conducted  un- 
der the  direction  of  that  able  minifter,  Monf. 
de  Torcy,  a  new  attempt  was  made  to  introduce 
the  favourite  fyftem  of  France,  an  open  trade 
with  England.  This  experiment  paffed  upon 
the  ignorance  of  the  Englifh  negociator,  but 
was  not  equally  fuccefsful  with  the  parliament 
and  (.he  people. 

The  reader  will  not  complain  of  the  length 
of  the  above  narrative,  when  he  reflects  upon 
the  importance  of  its  tendency.  It  proves 
beyond  all  power  of  contradiction,  becaufe 
upon  the  bafls  of  adtual  hiflory,  and  the  autho- 
rity of  official  documents,  the  conftant  alterna- 
tions of  fuccefs  or  ruin  to  our  commerce,  as  the 
trade  of  France  was  fliut  or  open.  Till  a 
better  criterion  can  be  inflituted  for  deter- 
,  mining 
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mining  upon  the  probability  of  the  future, 
than  a  reference  to  the  paft,  it  will  not  be 
denied,  that  fome  ufe  is  to  be  derived  from 
fuch  a  review  as  that  which  hasjuft  been  taken. 

,  In  reply  to  this  narrative,  if  it  mould  be 
fuggefted,  that  the  avenues  to  a  reciprocal 
commerce  between  the  two  countries  may 
be  faid  to  have  been  opened  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  which  was  never  in  to  to  annul- 
led, let  it  be  remembered  that,  though  the 
whole  of  that  treaty  was  never  entirely  ab- 
rogated, yet  that  the  commercial  part  of 
it    never   had    any    exiftence   at   all. 

That,  the  general  body  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  country  were  content  with  the  refufal 
given  by  the  Houfe  of  Commons  to  the  ad- 
miffion  of  the  8th  and  9th  articles  of  the  treaty, 
and  having  triumphed  in  the  rejection  of  the 
parts  principally  objectionable,  were  lefs  anxi- 
ous to  purfue  it,  through  its  lefs  offenfive detail. 

That  from  the  intervention  of  long  and 
bitter  hoflilities  between  the  two  countries,  and 
by  the  neglect  of  the  legillature  of  Great  Bri- 
tain to  pais  fuch  laws  as  were  necefTary  for 
giving  entire  effect  to  feveral  ftipnlations  of 
the  treaty,  it  has  been  feldom  acted  upon, 
and  in  conduct  often  directly  contravened. 

Let 
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Let  it  be  remembered  alfo,  that  it  is  one 
thing  to  fuffer  the  dead  letter  of  a  treaty  to 
remain,  of  which  the  country  might  avail  itfelf 
in  cafes  of  particular  exigency,  and  another  to  re* 
vive  its  efficient  operation,  and  to  extend  its  fpirk. 

But  above  all  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  many 
of  the  points  which  will  be  found  to  contain  the 
moil  fubftantial  grounds  both  of  alarming  no- 
velty, and  direct  and  evident  injury  in  the 
prefent  treaty,  had  no  exiflence  at  all  in  its 
prefumed  prototype,  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.* 

That  under  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  there 
was   a  direct  and  exprefs  prohibition  by  fta- 

tutc 

*  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  the  tariff  of  1664  was  to 
be  eftablifhed  as  the  tariffj  payable  upon  Englifh  goods 
going  to  France,  except  in  fo  far  as  related  to  certain 
goods  which  were  to  pay  the  tariff  of  1699. 

But  when  French  goods  came  to  this  country,  Eng- 
land was  only  obliged  to  repeal  fuch  prohibitions  or 
high  dutiesas  were  peculiarly  laid  upon  French  goods, 
pofteriorto  the  year  1664. 

Therefore  all  goods  prohibited  prior  to  that  period, 
continued  to  be  fo  under  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 

France  infilled,  that  a  tariff  mould  be  made  in  Eng- 
land fimilar  to  that  of  1664  in  France,  by  which  the 

duties 
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tute  againft  the  importation  of  French  wool- 
lens into  this   country. 

The 

duties  and  prohibitions  fhould  have  been  reciprocal  la 
the  two  countries.  Lord  Bolingbrooke  treated  the  idea 
of  a  reciprocal  tariff  with  difdain.  Vide,  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  Secrefy,  p.  27. 

.  Woollen  goods  of  all  forts,  harncfs  and  fadlery,  hard- 
ware, and  cutlery  are  prohibited  to  be  imported  by  a£U 
paffed,  1 2th  Ed w.  III. — 4th  Edw.IV.— lit  Rich.  III.— 

5*h  Eliz.— lit  Cha.  I. — 16th  Cha.  I. All  thefe  rauft 

be  repealed  under  the  prcfent  treaty,  and  would  all  have 
continued  in  force  under  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 

By  the  tariff  1664,  thefe  articles  paid  upon  their  entry 
into  France  the  following  duties  : 

Liv.    S. 
Hardware  of  copper,  -  60  per  Cvrt. 

Hardware  of  iron,  -  112 

All  forts  of  cutlery,  turnery,  &c. 
comprehended  in  French  under 
the  name  of  mercerie,         -  4    o 

Sadlery  and  harnefs  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

The  tariff  1664  in  France  was  calculated  upon  « 
orinciple  of  5  per  cent,  being  the  amount  of  the  duty 
upon  every  article  contained  in  it.  Mr.  Eden's  tariff 
is  above  double  in  every  inftance. 

Even  the  excepted  fpecies,  broad  cloth,  by  the 
tariff  1699,  would  have  had  to  pay  only  55  livres  per 
piece  of  25  aunes  in  length    by   5    quarters  wide.— « 

The 
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That  Englifh  woollens  might    have   been 
imported   into    Franceat   a  duty  of    io-J  per 

cent. 

The  French  aune  is  46^  inches  Englifh,  which  makes 
the  length  of  the  piece  32  yards  3^  inches,  and  the 
breadth  5  7 J. 

This  makes  the  piece  equal  nearly  to  a  piece  of 
Englifh  broad  cloth  of  30^  yards  long,  which  at  17s.  a 
yard,  is  per  piece  25I.  10s.  od. 

And  valuing  the  livre  at  one  milling,  its  value  at  the 
ligning  the  treaty  of  Utre'cht,  the  duty  upon  broad  cloth 
would  not  have  amounted  to  above  icf  per  Cent. 

As  the  French  coin  has  undergone  a  variety  of  altera- 
tions, it  may  be  for  the  information  of  the  reader  to  fub- 

join  a  ftate  of  its  value  at  different  periods. 

Liv.    S. 
In  the  year  1668  the  mark  of    filver  was 

valued  at  -  -  26     o 

Colbert  altered  it  to  -  -  28     o 

In  the  year  1709  it  was  valued  at  -  40     o 

In  September,  1713,  it  was  again  reduced  to    28     o 
Between  September,  1713,  and  Auguft,  1715, 
the  French  coin  changed  its  value  eleven 
times,  varying  between  28  and  40  livres. 
In  Jan  .1716  the  value  of  the  coin  was  fixed  at   40     o 
In  the  year  1730  the  mark  was  valued  at  49     o 

At  prefent  it  is  valued  at  -  -  48     9 

Sir  James  Stewart  informs  us,  that  the  mark  is  nearly 
equal  to  40  of  our  millings. 

The  livre  was  therefore,  in  the  year  1668,      s.    d. 
worth  of  our  money,  -  1     6T8T 

Colbert  altered  its  value  to  1     5T3? 

In  the  year  1709,  and  at  the  time  of  figning 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  nth  of  April, 
1713,  it  was  worth  -  X     © 
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Jper  cent,  which  is  only  i~  lefs  than  the  duty       . 
under  the   prefent  treaty,  when  the  terms  of 
the  importation  are  reciprocal. 

That  the  duty  upon  French  Brandy  was  more 
than  twelve  times  the  amount  of  the  internal 
duty  then  impofed  upon  our  own  Diftilleries, 
whereas  it  is  now  little  more  than  in  the  pro- 
portion of  three  to  one. 

That  the  Rum  trade  from  our  Weft  India 
iflands,  which  now  produces  a  duty  to  this 
country  of  upwards  of  400,0001*  was  then 
comparatively  nothing,  and  prefented  there- 
fore neither  a  fource  of  effential  defalcation  to 
the  revenue,  nor  of  deep  injury  to  individuals. 

That  French  fubje&s  were  not  only  not 
permitted  by  that  treaty  to  convert  them- 
felves  into  citizens  of  Britain  by  the  mere  ad: 
of  paffage,  and  to  come  into  a  participation 
of  all  the  privileges  conferred  by  the  fanction 
•of  chartered  rights,  but  were  exprefsly  prohi- 
bited fo  to  do. 

That  the  Hardware  and  Cutlery  of  France 
were  pofitively  prohibited  coming  into  this  .1 
country,  while  ours  were  importable  there  on 
a  duty  of  one  livre,  12  fous  per  cwt.  whereas 
the  prefent  duty  is  io«  pounds  per  cent,  ad  va- 
lorem, even  though  the  importation  is  mutual. 
D  That 


\ 
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That  Harnefs,  and  every  article  of  Hofiery 
and  Sadlery  might  have  gone  from  England 
to  France,  paying  only  a  duty  of  5  per  cent* 
while  their  importation  of  fimilar  articles  flood 
dire&ly  and  pofitively  forbidden  with  England. 

That  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  French 
engaged  to  aboliih  the  farm  of  tobacco  ;  or  in 
other  words,  to  givd  to  our  colonies  the  mo- 
nopoly of  their  market ;  an  immenfe  advan- 
tage, for  which,  by  this  latter  treaty,  we  have 
received  no  equivalent,  nor  feemed  to  expecl: 
a  compenfation. 

That  by  the  former  treaty,  cottons  might 
have  been  fent  to  this  country,  upon  a  duty  of 
$  per  cent,  while  it  relied  with  us  to  put  what 
duty  we  pleafed  on  the  importation  of  French 
cottons ;  whereas  the  importation  duty  is  now 
1 2 per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  the  right  reciprocal; 
That  neither  the  letter  nor  the  fpirit  of  the 
Navigation  act  were  at  all  infringed.  And 
that  the  injurious  diflinclion  in  favour  of 
France,  known  by  the  name  of  Droit 
tfAubaine,  was  fpecifically  and  unambigu- 
©uily  abrogated.  Such  are  the  differences 
between  the  two  treaties,  and  fuch  the  increaf- 
ed  motives  for  alarm  that  belong  to  that  ex- 
ecuted  under  the   prudent  aufpices   of  Mr. 

I  Ederu— 
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Eden. Under   the   circumftances,    then, 

which  accompanied  the  original  introduction 
of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  which  have 
followed  upon  it  fubfequently  it  will  appear. 
That  it  can  with  no  juftice  be  confidered 
as  containing  any  proof  of  the  fufpenfion  of 
that  fettled  and  prefcriptive  abhorrence  which 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country  have  enter- 
tained with  refpecl:  to  an  open  trade  with 
France. — But  if  the  inftance  were  permitted  to 
have  an  operation  beyond  what  it  can  fairly 
claim,  and  what  is  only  allowed  it  here  for 
the  fake  of  argument,  it.  could  only  prove 
a  difpofition  on  the  part  of  the  Englifh  for 
fuch  a  degree  of  intercourfe  with  the  French 
as  was  permitted  under  the  terms  of  that 
treaty,  and  could  with  no  propriety  be  addu- 
ced as  a  fandtion  for  the  fo  much  more 
enlarged,  expanded,  liberal  amity  of  com- 
munication, which  is  extended  to  them  un- 
der the  influence  of  Mr.  Eden's  new  fyflem. 

Was  it  weak  fuperftition,  or  correct  and 
well  confidered  policy,  that  prevailed  with, 
our  anceftors  in  this  unremitting  diilike  to 
too  near    a  contact  with   the  French  ? 

What  anfwer  can  be  given  to  fuch  a  ques- 
tion, but  a  reference  to  the  events  which  have 
D  z  taken 
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taken  place  under  it, — The  French  have  fought 
for  a  century,  with  the  exertion  of  every  active 
and  infidious  policy,  to  accomplifh  this  bro- 
therly reciprocity  of  connection  and  friendfhip. 
The  year  1787  will  be  the  firft  period  of  their 
enjoyment  of  it.^-Have  they  been  urging  this 
for  fo  long  a  fpace  of  time,  and  we  declining 
it,  with  a  mutual  ignorance  on  both  parties, 
they  of  their  own  good,  and  we  of  our  own 
danger  ? — The  fad:  is,  nations  feldom  err  long 
in  points  that  refpect  their  own  immediate  ad- 
vantage. Cafual  prejudice,  or  occafional  in- 
capacity in  their  rulers  may  miflead  them 
for  a  time;  but  the  regular  influence  of 
understanding  and  interefl  will  prevail  at 
laft.  That  which  has  been  anxioufly  de- 
fired  by  one  power,  and  as  vehemently  re- 
fufed  by  the  other,  through  a  variety  of  chan- 
ges of  government  and  of  circumftances, 
which  has  been  fteadily  purfued  by  every 
defcription  of  minifters  in  the  one  coun- 
try, however  repugnant  in  their  general 
politics — and  as  uniformly  refilled  by  every 
fuccefhon  of  difagrceing  politicians  in  the 
other — is  evidently  to  the  advantage  of  the 
power  which  feeks,  and  to  the  injury  of  that 
which  rejects :  The  uniform  prevalence  of 
fuch  a  fentiment,  is  the  demonftration  of  ex- 
perience 
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perience  delivered  through  the  medium  of  the 
united  fenfe  of  both  empires  ;  and,  if  any  thing 
can  decide  upon  the  direction  of  their  refpec- 
tive  interefts,  this  mnft. 

TARIFF. 

I  fhall  proceed  now  to  the  confideration  of 
that  part  of  the  treaty  which  is  entirely  com- 
mercial. The  reader  will  be  aware,  that  in 
the  difcuflion  of  fuch  a  fubjecl:,  a  good  deal  of 
detail  is  necefTary  and  unavoidable.  No  ftate- 
ment  will  be  obtruded  upon  him  here,  which 
can  be  done  without ;  but  many  it  will  be  my 
indifpenfible  duty  to  fubmit  to  him.  Without 
thefe,  he  can  neither  know  with  any  precifion 
the  extent  and  nature  of  the  advantages  which 
this  country  is  reprefented  as  being  likely  to 
obtain  from  the  prefent  treaty,  nor  the  degree 
of  expence  fhe  is  to  pay  for  them,  if  obtained 
at  all. 

One  obvious  idea  muft  prefent  itfelf  to  the 
mod  carelefs  obferver  on  this  department  of  the 
fubjecl:,  namely,  that  the  Four  fir  ft  articles  of  the 
tariff  contain  ftipulations  in  favour  of  France, 
for  which  the  moft  remote  appearance  of  a  reci- 
procal advantage  is  not  fo  much  as  pretended. 
They  ftipulate  in  thefe  articles  to  referve  to 

themfelves 
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themfelves  the  polTefiion  of  our  market  for 
their  Wines,  their  Brandies,  their  Vinegars,  and 
their  oils,  which  are  all  the  flaple  produce  of 
their  own  country,  and  in  which,  fo  far  from 
having  an  equivalent  advantage,  we  cannot 
have  the  mofl  diftant  degree  of  competition. 
It  would  have  been  natural,  in  fuch  a  fitua- 
tion,  for  the  minifter  of  this  country  to  have 
infilled  upon  feme  fpecinc  return,  fome  per- 
manent benefit,  in  cohipenfation  for  fuch  ex- 
traordinary conceffions.  The  pretended  prin- 
.  ciple  of  the  treaty  is  reciprocity — how  then  is 
it,  that,  in  the  very  commencement  of  it,  we 
fee  no  lefs  than  four  diftincTt  and  capital  ad- 
vantages conferred,  for  which  not  only  not-  an 
adequate  return  is  made,  but  no  return  at  all  ? 

But  it  will  be  faid,  perhaps,  the  counterba- 
lance to  thefe  advantages  is  received  by  us  in  the 
remaining  part  of  the  Tariff. — No  fuch  thing. 
— In  every  other  part, — the  Cottons,  the 
Woollens,  and  every  other  article  of  trade, 
permitted  by  the  treaty  to  be  reciprocally  im- 
ported, have  the  market  of  England  opened  to 
them  upon  the  fame  terms  on  which  the  market 
of  France  is  opened  to  the  correfponding  arti- 
cles in  England. — The  fuperior  benefit  to  ei- 
ther country,  therefore,  in  thefe  points,  muft 

depend 
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depend  folely  upon  the"  advantages  of  their 
internal  fituation — fuchas  cheapnefs  of  labour, 
cheapnefs  of  living,  comparative  exemption 
from  taxes,  &c. 

With  refpedt  to  thefe  Four  firft  articles, 
however,  this  is  by  no  means  the  cafe. — 
They  not  only  contain  advantages  for  which 
no  equivalent  has  been  granted,  but  which 
are,  in  their  nature,  certain  and  permanent.  An 
increafe  of  induftry  on  the  part  of  the  French*, 
their  cheaper  labour,  combining  with  a  frefh 
addition  of  burthen  on  the  part  of  the  Englifh, 
or  with  other  cafualties  which  it  is  impomble 
to  forefee,  and  which  in  all  ages  of  the  world 
have  made  manufactures  and  commerce  Ihift 
from  one  country  to  another,  may,  in  a  few 
years,  deprive  England  of  every  pretence  to 
fuperiority,  which  the  fanguine  and  the  partial 
are  fo  fond  of  imputing  to  her  now. — Other 
nations  may  rival  her  in  the  French  market, 
and  the  French  may  rival  her  in  her  own.— 
But  the  advantages  granted  to  France  in  her 
wines,  brandies,  and  oils,  are  in  their  nature 
expofed  to  no  inftability  either  of  caprice  or 
competition  :—• they  are  the  native  produce  of 
their  land-— thef  demand  no  fkill  in  preparing 

— and 
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*— and  it  is  not  therefore  within  the  reach  of 
accident  to  deprive  her  of  them. 

Is  it  to  be  mentioned  as  an  excufe  for 
thefe  conceffions  in  favour  of  France,  that  we 
have  no  article  of  native  produce  which  we 
could  have  fent  into  France,  in  return  for  thofe 
of  a  fimilar  nature  fent  here  ?  This  indeed  is 
a  fadt ;  but  it  is  no  juftification  for  the  nego- 
ciator  of  the  peace,  becaufe  the  reciprocity 
might  have  been  obtained  in  another  way. — 
He  might  have  demanded  fome  advantages  to 
be  extended  to  fome  particular  branch  of  our 
manufactures. — He  might  have  flipulated  that 
our  Hardware,  or  our  Woollen,  fhould  have 
gone  into  their  market  at  fuch  a  comparative 
inferiority  of  duty,  as  might  have  been  thought 
fufficicnt  to  cover  the  advantage  gained  by  the 
encouragement  given  to  her  wines  and  brandies^ 
and  have  made  the  gencralprinciple,  at  leaft,  if 
not  the  operation  of  the  compact,  reciprocal. 

No  man  treated  the  pretended  reciprocity  of 
the  Irifh  Propofitions  with  more  ridicule  thanMr. 
Eden.  When  the  MinifterpropofedthatEnglifh 
Linens  mould  be  admitted  into  Ireland  upon 
the  fame  duty  on  which  Irifh  Linens  were  admit- 
ted into  England,  and  that  the  Woollens  of  both 
countries  mould  Hand  precifsly  upon  the  fame 

footing, 
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footing,  the  Negociator  was  loud  in  his  repro- 
bation of  fuch  a  doctrine  of  Reciprocity.—* 
England  neither  does  nor  can  manufacture  Linen 
in  any  degree  of  comparifon  with  the  Irifh  linens 
•*— Ireland  can  and  does  manufacture  Woollens. 
It  was  therefore  a  Mockery  of  England  to  tell 
her,  that  fhe  might  carry  her  Linens  (which  fie 
could  not  make)  to  Ireland  free  from  duty, 
becaufe  the  Irifh  imported  their's  ort  the  fame 
terms  into  England — but  that  Woollen,  which 
England  can  manufacture,  fbould  be  fubject  to 
a  duty  of  10  \U  per  cent,  becaufe  the  Woollens 
of  Ireland  (which  Ireland  •  can  alfo  manufac- 
ture) were  expofed  to  a  like  duty  in  England. 

Mr.  Eden  contended,  and  contended  unan- 
fwerably,  that  the  only  portable  idea  of  equita- 
ble Reciprocity  was  this — that  as  England  ad- 
mitted the  ftaple  of  Ireland  free  from  duty, 
Ireland  mould  admit  the  Staple  of  England 
upon  the  fame  terms. — What  a  misfortune  it 
is  that  the  Negociator  had  not  recollected  his 
own  reafoning,  in  a  cafe  where  the  application 
of  it  was  fo  much  ftronger,  and  the  neceflity 
for  the  ufe  of  it  fo  much  more  prefling  than  in 
the  inflance  of  Ireland  ! — The  ftaple  produc- 
tions of  France  are  in  future  to  be  admitted  in- 
to England,  upon  duties  which  will  effectually 
E  fee  is  re 
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fecure  to  her  the  monopoly  of  our  market  :— *■ 
for  a  counterbalance  to  which  advantage,  fo 
extenfive  in  its  effect,  fo  permanent  in  its  du- 
ration, no  one  benefit  of  any  kind  is  ftipulated 
X   in  favour  of  England, 

But  thefe  indulgences  to  France  are  not  only 
to  be  cenfured  in  as  much  as  they  want  fair- 
nefs,  or  even  as  they  affedt  the  Revenue — there 
is  another  point  of  view  vol  which  they  will  ap- 
pear to  be  equally  reprehenfible. — The  policy 
which  has  hitherto  directed  the  Councils  of  this 
country,  with  regard  to  fuch  articles  of  con- 
fumption as  could  not  be  produced  at  home, 
has  been  either  to  encourage  the  confumption 
of  fimilar  articles  of  her  colonial  produce,  (as 
rum,  in  preference  to  Brandy)  or  to  encourage 
the  confumption  of  the  articles  in  queftion,  from 
that  country,  which,  in  return,  either  afforded 
us  a  Vent  for  our  manufactured  produce,  or 
(implied  us  with  Raw  materials,  for  the  em- 
ployment of  our  internal  induflry. 

It  was  upon  this  principle,  that  the  duty  has 
been  kept  high  on  French  brandy  and  French 
wines. — It  was  upon  this  principle,  that  it  was 
low  upon  the  wines  of  Spain  and  Portugal.-— 
Thefe  two  countries  afford  the  principal  mar- 
ket 
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ket  for  our  woollens,  and  the  produce  of  our 
Newfoundland  fifhery  ;  and,  in  return,  they 
fend  us  Wool,  Cotton,  Cochineal,  Indigo,  Ba- 
rilla, and  Dying  Drugs. 

In  every  national  confideration,  except  par- 
tiality of  tafte,  it  is  indifferent  whether  the 
wines  of  France,  or  of  Spain  or  Portugal,  be 
•confumed  in  England. — But,  if  the  Spaniard 
or  Portuguefe,  in  return  for  the  preference 
given  to  his  wine,  takes  his  cloth  from  our  ma- 
nufacturer, and  his  food  from  our  fiiheries — if 

he  fends   us  thofe  articles  without  which  our 

i 

manufactures  cannot  fubfift,  and  raw  materials 
for  the  exercife  of  our  national  induftry — there 
becomes  a  motive  of  found  and  judicious  po- 
licy for  giving  him  our  market,  and  for  facri- 
ficing  an  unimportant  preference  of  tafte,  to 
the  fubftantial  confideration  of  a  great  public 
advantage. 

To  have  a  clear  and  comprehenfive  under- 
Handing,  therefore,  of  all  the  confequences 
which  may  refult  from  the  indulgencies  extend- 
ed to  France  in  the  four  firft  articles  of  the  ta- 
riff, it  will  be  neceffary  to  take  a  review  of  the 
trade  of  this  country  with  Portugal  and  Spain; 
and  to  examiae,  how  far  the  Revenue,  Com- 
E  2.  inerce, 
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merce,  or  Policy  of  England,  will  be  affected 
by  the  changes  introduced  into  it  by  the  new 
arrangement. 

THE  TRADE  WITH  PORTUGAL, 

WINES. 

The  obvious  and  neceffary  effecl:  of  reduc- 
ing the  duty  upon  French  wines,  mull  be  the 
entire  lofs  of  the  high  duty  upon  all  that  quan^ 
tity  which  is  at  prefent  imported  into  this 
country.  The  quantity  of  French  wine  im- 
ported, upon  an  average  of  the  four  laft  years, 
as  appears  by  an  account  laid  before  parliament 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  introduction  of  his  wine 
bill,  amounts  to  400  tons  annually. 

The  prefent  French  duty  is  96/.  45.  id, 
which  by  the  treaty  is  to  be  reduced  to  the 
duty  now  exifting  upon  the  wines  of  Portu- 
gal, that  is,  to  45/.  19  s.  2  d. — or,  in  other 
words,  the  prefent  French  duty  is  to  be  lower-? 
ed  precifely  50  /.  45.   11  d,  per  ton. 

This  fum,  multiplied  by  the  average  quan- 
tity imported,  will  yield  no  lefs  an  amount 
than  20,098  /.  6  s.  8  d.  lofs  of  revenue,  which 
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is  the  firft  defalcation  fuftained  by  it  under  the 
operation  of  this  treaty. 

In  every  poflible  event  this  fum  mull  be  loll 
to  the  public,  and  will  demand  in  fome  manner 
to  be  made  good  to  the  revenue. 

If  the  quantity  confumed  of  the  refpedtive 
wines  of  each  country  fhould  remain  precifely 
the  fame,  then  it  is  demonftrative,  that  the 
difference  between  the  former  and  future  duty 
upon  the  prefent  quantity  of  French  wines, 
50I.  4s.  1  id.  per  ton,  upon  four  hundred  tons, 
is  entirely  loft. 

If,  as  is  evidently  intended  by  the  Treaty, 
the  quantity  of  French  wine  confumed  here 
be  encreafed,  Hill,  as  it  will  in  future  pay 
only  the  Portugal  duty,  the  fame  fum  h 
equally  defalcated  from  the  revenue. — In  every 
alternative,  therefore,  this  fum  is  gone. 

But  by  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty, 
England  referves  a  power  in  favour  of  Por- 
tugal, of  lowering  the  duty  upon  her  wines  to 
the  proportion  fettled  by  the  Metheun  treaty; 
that  is,  to  two  thirds  of  that  upon  the  wines  of 
prance,  whatever  it  may  be.     If  this   power 

fhould 
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Should  not  be  exercifed,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive 
England  muft  relinquifh  all  hope  of  a  com- 
mercial intercourfe  with  Portugal.  The  fu- 
perior  pleafantnefs  and  lightnefs  of  the  French 
wines,  the  Lovvnefs  of  the  freight,  and,  in 
many  inftances,  the  cheapnefs  of  the  prime  coll 
of  the  article  itfelf,  will  foon  give  a  decided 
preference  to  the  wines  of  France.  In  this 
event,  the  revenue  would  be  a  lofer  to  no 
greater  extent  than  has  been  already  men- 
tioned.  But  the  effects  to  the  trade  of  the 
country  would  be  truly  alarming.  We  muft 
prepare  ourfelves  to  expect  prohibitions  in 
Portugal  upon  the  importation  of  our  wool- 
lens, and  the  produce  of  our  fifheries,  and  for 
the  various  other  confequences  of  fo  important 
a  revolution,  which,  though  equally  certain, 
are  not  with  equal  facility  to  be    afcertained. 

If,  upon  the  other  hand,  this  power  Ihould 
be  exercifed,  and  the  referved  right  of  dimi- 
niihed  duty  upon  Portugal  wines  fhould  be 
actually  carried  into  effe^r,  then  a  new  confe- 
quence  arifes  to  the  revenue.  This,  indeed, 
mull:  vary  in  the  proportion  of  the  quantity  of 
Portugal  wine  which  ihall  continue  to  be  con- 
fumed  in  England.  It  is  impoffible  to  deter- 
mine 
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mine  at  prefent,  what  the  future  changes  in 
that  confumption  may  be.  We  know,  how- 
ever, what  it  is  at  this  time,  and  upon  the 
fuppofition  that  it  mould  remain  the  fame,  the 
following  will  be  the  lofs  to  the  revenue. 

The  prefent  duty  upon  the  wines  of  Portu- 
gal is  45I.  19s.  2d.  per  ton.  One-third  of  this,, 
which,  by  the  Methuen  treaty,  is  the  ilipulated 
reduction  below  the  French  duty,  is  15I.  6s.  ^.d* 
per  ton. 

The  quantity  of  Port  wine  imported,  amount- 
ed, upon  an  average  of  the  four  lafl  years,  when 
the  importation  was  rather  falling  off  than 
otherwife,  to  10,538  tons  annually. 

This  number  of  tons,  multiplied  by  the 
fum  reduced  upon  each  ton,  that  is,  by  15L 
fs.  4d.  will  leave  an  amount  of  precifcly 
161,404b  1 8s.  2d.  which,  added  to  the 
20,0981.  os.  8d.  above-mentioned,  makes  the 
whole  lofs  to  the  revenue  upon  this  article 
of  181,503b  4s.  iod. 

It  is  hardly  poflible  to  fuppofe,  under    the 
prefent  circumftances  of  the  country,    that  it 
6an  be  deliberately  the  intention  of  the  mi- 
tt ifier 
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fritter  to-  reduce  the  annual  quantum  of  the 
public  purfe  by  fuch  an  immenfe  fum  as  the 
above;  the  more  fo,  when  it  is  confidered, 
that  it  arifes  from  an  article  which  is,  of  all 
others,  the  moil  proper  object  of  taxation — a 
mere  luxury.  It  is  in  candour,  therefore, 
to  be  prefumed,  that  the  intended  effects 
which  are  wifhed  by  the  minifter  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  operation  of  the  treaty,  are  the 
encouraging  the  confumption  of  French  wines, 
and  the  producing  a  confequent  diminution  of 
the  confumption  of   thofe   of  Portugal. 

A  variety  of  circumftances  concur  to  make 
this  latter  fuppofition  extremely  probable. 

The  confumption  of  Portugal  wines  has 
been  encouraged  in  this  country  by  a  much 
greater  difference  of  duty  than  we  were  bound 
by  treaty  to  grant  them;  for  though  the  fti- 
pulated  difference  of  duty  between  the  French 
and  Portugal  wines  is  only  one-third,  yet  in 
point  of  actual  practice,  the  duty  of  the 
former  has  always  been  nearly  double  that 
of  the  latter.  For  example,  in  1768,  when 
the  duty  upon  French  wines  was  661.  per 
ton,  the   duty    upon  Portugal   wine,   might, 

under 
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Under  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  have  flood  at 
44I.  per  ton,  yet  it  was  in  fad:  only  29I.  and 
in  later  years,  when  the  French  duty  was 
96L  4s.  id.  the  duty  upon  Portugal  wines, 
which  might  have  been  as  high  as  64I.  per 
ton,  was  no  more  than  45I.  19s.  2d.  This 
proportion  of  difference  has  continued  fince 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  could  not 
but  have  a  moft  powerful  effect  in  encourag- 
ing the  confumption  of  Portugal  wines. — 
How  far  a  confumption  which  required  to  be 
kept  up  by  fuch  a  difference  of  duty  as  50L 
per  ton,  will  be  protected  by  a  difference  only 
of  15I.  6s.  4d.  is  not  eafy  to  conceive.  If  it 
mould  be  concluded,  which  may  be  done 
under  the  terms  of  the  prefent  treaty,  that 
what  has  been  pra&ifed  under  the  Methuen 
treaty  may  ftill  continue  to  prevail,  and  that 
the  Portugal  duties  may  be  ftill  diminifhed  in 
the  old  proportion  with  refpect  to  the  wines  of 
France,  then  let  us  fee  what  will  be  the  effect 
in  that  view  of  the  fubjed:  to  the  Revenue. 
The  future  duty  upon  French  wines  is  to  be 
45I.  19s.  2d.  If  the  Portugal  duties  are  to  be  re- 
gulated in  the  former  proportion,  that  is,  that 
they  may  be  fomething  lhort  of  being  half, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  they  may  be  one- 
,  F  third, 
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third,  and  one-fixth,  initead  of  being  two- 
thirds  of  the  French  duty,  then  it  will  be  fair 
to  eftimate  the  future  duty  upon  Port  at  about 
22I.  per  ton.  This  will  evidently  make  a  de- 
falcation of  one-fixth  of  the  whole  duty  upon 
Portugal  wine  more  to  the  revenue  than  was 
eftimated  in  the  former  initance,  (for  then 
the  defalcation  was  calculated  on  a  reduction 
of  one-third,  and  isrnow  reckoned  on  the  fup- 
pofition  of  its  being  diminifhed  one-fixth  more) 
which  will  amount,  upon  the  whole  annual 
importation  of  Port  wines,  to  the  fum  of 
80,7021.  9s.  id.  and  muft  be  added  to  the 
other  two  fums  I  have  already  mentioned,  to 
make  up  the  whole  of  the  annual  lofs  fuf- 
tained  to  the  public  by  the  operation  of  the 
treaty. 

There  are  a  great  variety  of  pleafant  and 
flrong  wines  from  the  South  of  France,  which 
have  been  hitherto  prevented  from  making 
their  way  into  England  by  the  enormous  duty 
which  has  been  indifcriminately  laid  upon  all 
the  wines  of  that  country.  When  15I.  per 
ton  becomes  the  only  difference  of  duty,  will 
there  not  be  great  reafon  to  exped,  that  they 
may  be  had  in  England  much  cheaper  than 
the  wines  of  Portugal  ? 

3  Very 
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Very  excellent  Languedoc  wine,  of  a 
ftrength  nearly  equal  to  Port,  and  of  infinite 
variety  in  its  colour  and  flavour,  may  be  pur- 
chafed  upon  the  fpot  at  14I.  per  ton. 

The  prime  cofl  of  a  pipe  of  Port  is  about 
17I.  or  34I.  per  ton. 

If  we  add  the  propofed  duties  to  thefe,  the 

former  will  flill  be  confiderably  cheaper  than 

the  latter. 

£.    s.     L 

New  French  duty  -  -  45  19     2 

Prime  cofl  per  ton  -  -         1400 


New  Portugal  duty 
Prime  coil  per  ton 


Difference  of  price  altogether       -       4   13     g 

To  which  is  flill  farther  to  be  added,  the  dif- 
ference of  freight  and  infurance  between 
Oporto  and  Bourdeaux,  which  is  confiderable  *\ 

*  The  French  are  alfo  improving  their  advantages,  by 
abolifhing  certain  internal  duties,  which  their  wines  have 
hitherto  paid. 
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It  may  however  be  argued,  and  has,  indeed, 
been  ftrongly  afferted,  that  the  tafte  of  this 
country  is  fo  decidedly  in  favour  of  Port  wine, 
that  even  the  difference  of  15I.  per  ton  on  the 
duty  will  be  quite  fufficient  to  continue  the 
importation  of  it  in  quantities  nearly  equal  to 
what  prevail  at  prefent. 

This  reafoning  neceflarily  admits  a  defal- 
cation of  the  revenue,  or  a  lofs  of  duty  to 
the  utmoft  extent  of  what  has  been  above 
ftated  ;  *'.  e.  of  one-third  of  the  prefent 
duty  upon  the  whole  quantity  at  prefent  im- 
ported, together  with  the  lofs  upon  the  French 
duty,  to  the  amount  of  181,5031.  per  annum. 
But  the  principle  is  certainly  contradictory, 
both  to  the  fuppofition  of  the  treaty  itfelf,  and 
alfo  to  fuch  fadfes  as  hiftory  furnifhes  us  with 
upon  the  fubjedt. 

The  treaty  clearly  fuppofes  the  diminution 
of  the  duty  upon  the  wines  to  be  an  advantage 
to  France,  by  increasing  their  exportation  of 
that  article.  It  would  have  been  idle  in  Her  to 
have  afked  in  Us>  and  us  to  have  granted,  a  re- 
duction of  duty,  if  her  exportations  were  not 
chequed  by  the  high  duty  at  prefent  fubfift- 
ing  upon  them.     As,  however,  our  demand 

for  wine   is  at  prefent  fully   fupplicd,    it    is 

clear, 
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clear,  that  whatever  increafed  quantity  of  wine 
we  in  future  take  from  France,  exadtly  in  that    / 
proportion  mull  we  diminith  our  imports  of  the 
fame  commodities  from  other  countries. 

The  ground  and  bofis,  therefore,  of  the 
treaty  is,  that  the  French  wine  trade  mud  en- 
creafe,  and  that  of  Portugal  undergo  a  propor- 
tionable diminution. 

I  am  enabled  by  a  refort  to  hiftory  to  form 
a  very  tolerable  eftimate  of  the  degree  of 
reliance  there  is  to  be  placed  upon  a  fuppofed 
preference  of  national  taite  in  this  country  ia 
Favour  of  the  wines  of  Portugal. 

The  Journals  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
furnifh  us  with  an  account  of  the  importa- 
tions of  wine  as  they  have  flood  at  different 
'periods,  when  the  trade  was  open,  when  it 
was  abfolutely  prohibited,  or  when  it  was 
loaded  with  high  duties ;    and  from  them  it  is  j 

demonftrable,     that     national     tafte    changed  "» 
exactly  in  the  proportion   as   the  commodity 

was  dear  or  cheap. 

Tons 
From  the  year  1675  to  the  year  1678,  the 

trade  with  France  was  open,  and  the  im- 
portation of  French  wine,  on  an  average, 
was  -  -  -  8535 

During 
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During  the  fame  period,  the  average  im- 
portation of  Portugal  wine  was 

From  the  year  1679  to  the  year  1685  m' 
clufive,  the  trade  with  France  was  pro- 
hibited, and  the  annual  importation  of 
Portugal  wine  was 

From  the  year  1686  till  the  year  1695 
inclusive,  the  trade  with  France  was 
open,  and  the  importation  of  French 
wine  amounted  annually  to         -  l3^oi 

During  the  fame  period,  the  importation 
of  Portugal  wine   amounted,   on  an 


average^ 


to 


433 


And  upon  the  trade  with  France  being  again, 
in  King  William's  time,  laid  under  prohibi- 
tory duties,  the  importation  of  French  wine 
decreafed  to  .nearly  the  fame  quantity  that  has 
been,  and  is  now  annually  imported  *, 


*  Account  of  French 

Some  account  during 

Some  account  during 

and  Portugal  Wines 

the  fecond  period. 

the  third  period. 

imported       during 

the  firft  period. 

Fr.        Port. 

Fr.      Port. 

Fr.    Port. 

tons.      tons. 

tons.     tons. 

tons.     tons. 

i675     7495         2° 

1679       3       1013 

1686     12670     286 

1676  *  9645         83 

1680       1       1003 

1687     15518     327 

1677     6789       176 

1681     —       1718 

1688     14218     448 

1678     72.12       199 

1682     —     13860 

1689     1 1 109     579 

— —    — - 

1683    —     16771 

— — — .  — — 

34*4*      573 

1684  —     11611 

1685  —     12885 

536o5  1735 

4  55862 


From 
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From  thefe  facts,  joined  to  the  fuppofition 
admitted  and  juftified  by  the  article  of  -the 
treaty  itfelf,  I  am  led  to  concur  in  the  opinion 
which  evidently  prevailed  with  the  negocia- 
tors  of  it,  that  the  lowering  the  duties  on 
Portugal  wine  one-third,  will  not  prove,  in 
any  degree,  a  protection  to  the  importers  of 
them. 

This,  then,  is  the  fkuation  in  which  wc 
(land,  with  refpect  to  Portugal. — If  the  com- 
parative confumption  of  the  wines  of  that 
country  and  France  remain  exactly  the  fame 
in  Great  Britain  as  it  {lands  at  prefent,  the 
revenue  will  be  injured  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  zoo, qoo\.  per  annum. 

If,  as  is  the  much  more  probable  alterna- 
tive, the  wines  of  France  in  their  ftate  of  re- 
duced duty,  fhould  drive  the  inferior  ones  of 
Portugal  out  of  our  market,  the  confequence 
will  be  the  lofs  of  the  Portugal  trade. 

To  this  view  of  the  fubject  I  ihall  now  pro- 
ceed, and  ftate  fuch  facts  as  may  convince  the 
public  of  its  importance,  and  fatisfy  them 
how  much  we  put  to  hazard  by  the  probable 
effects  of  this  indulgence  to  France. 

The 
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The  trade  to  Portugal  has  varied  at  different 
times,  either  as  the  Portuguefe  fueceeded  iri 
the  encouragement  of  their  own  manufactures, 
or  as  we  have  been  rivaled  in  their  market  by 
other  nations.  It  confifts  principally  at  prefent  in 
the  exports  of  woollens,  fait  filh,  toys,  watches, 
and  other  articles  of  luxury  and  convenience; 
to  thefe  were .  formerly  added,  coniicerable 
quantities  of  hardware;  but  this  la  ft  article 
has  of  late  much  fallen  off,  owing  to  our  being 
underfold  in  the  Portugal  market  by  the  Fle- 
mifh  manufacture  of  that  article.  This  fact, 
which  in  a  great  meafure  accounts  for  the 
fuppoftd  decay  of  the  Portugal  trade,  was 
diftindly  in  evidence  before  the  Houfe  of 
Lords,  by  the  oaths  of  feveral  of  the  principal 
manufacturers,  and  particularly  by  that  of  the 
intelligent  Mr,  Gibbons, 

The  export  to  that  country  is  ftill  of  mag- 
nitude fufflcient  to  awaken  the  fears  of  every 
well-wifher  to  his  country,  under  the  cafualty 
of  its  lofs. 

By- the  accounts  of  the  Infpectors*  Books 
the  export  of  Great  Britain  to  Portu- 
gal   is    now   higher    than   it  has   been    for 

fome 
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fome  years.  It  amounted  in  the  year  1785  to 
no  lefs  a  fum  than  796,2251.  of  which,  by 
much,  the  greater  part  was  woollens. 

But  the  infpe&ors'  books  furnifh  a  much 
more  fallacious  account  of  the  Portugal  trade 
at  prefent  than  they  formerly  did,  when  it  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  much  higher  than  it 
now  is* 

Formerly  the  export  to  Portugal  was  prin- 
cipally carried  on  from  the  port  of  London ; 
but  the  high  port  duties  upon  wine,  and  the 
high  fees  of  every  fort  payable  there,  together 
with  the  circumftance  of  the  woollen  manu- 
facture changing  its  lituation,  and  fettling 
principally  in  Yorkfhire,  has  made  the  ports 
of  Liverpool  and  Hull  equal  to  that  of 
London  in  this  trade.  However  accurate 
the  account  of  exports  and  imports  from  the 
port  of  London  may  be,  nothing  can  be  lefs  fo 
than  the  account  which  is  kept  at  the  out 
ports,  where  all  the  articles  are  thrown  toge- 
ther, without  care  or  accuracy,  into  one  gene- 
ral head.  Thus,  while  the  infpectors'  books 
Hate  little  more  than  ioo,cool.  as  the  account 
ef  our  export  to  Portugal  from  all  the  out 
G  ports, 
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ports,  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  the  town  of 
Wakefield  alone,  fends  woollens  to  the  amount 
of  double  the  fum,  and  that  from  eight  to  ten 
mips  are  cleared  out  from  the  port  of  Hull 
annually,  which  may  be  fairly  reckoned  worth 
from  thirty  to  forty  thoufand  pounds  each. — 
From  thefe  confiderations  it  is  apparent,  that 
the  Portugal  trade  is  of  infinitely  more  im- 
portance than  is  generally  believed,   and  that 
the  conceived  decline  of  it  arifes  only  from 
the  accident  of  its  having  changed  its  locality 
from  the  port  of  London  to  the  out  ports, 
where,    as    I    have   faid,    the    accounts     are 
kept  with   much   lefs    precilion  and  diftinct- 
nefs. 

But  even  thefe  facts  will  not  mow  the  full 
extent  of  the  benefit  of  the  Portugal  trade. 
If  any  article  of  export  can  be  more  beneficial 
to  Britain  than  the  export  of  herftaple,  an  arti- 
cle of  the  trade  to  Portugal,  which  appears  in 
no  cuftom-houfe  account  whatfoever,  is  that 
one.  I  mean  the  produce  of  the  fifhery, 
which  is  carried  on  directly  from  Newfound- 
land to  Portugal,  and  is  to  be  found  in  none 
of  the  eitimates  of  our  exports  and  imports. 


To 
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To  thofe  who  are  not  accuftomed  to  confider 
the*infinite  importance  of  our  fifheries,  the  ex- 
tent of  this  article  muft  appear  enormous,  no 
lefs  than  600,000  quintals  of  filli  were,  in  the 
year  1784,  fent  in  Britilh  vefTels  to  foreign 
ftates  from  Newfoundland ;  and  of  this  quan- 
tity about  one-third  went  to  Portugal. 

An  account  of  the  price  of  a  quintal  of  fifh  at 
Lifbon. 

s.    d. 
Prime  coll  at  Newfoundland         -  {00 

Freight  -  -  -50 

Infurance  on  coft,  and  freight  at  3  per 

[cent.  -  -  -  °     5 

Duty  <•  39 

Commiffion  and  charges  -  1     o 



£  I   Q     2, 

Of  this  fum  the  whole  is  paid  to  Britifh 
fubjedts,  excepting  only  the  fingle  article  of 
port  duty.  The  prime  coft  and  freight  are 
the  prices  of  the  labour  of  our  flmermen  and 
failors,  and  the  commiffion  and  charges  are 
paid  to  Britiih  factors  at  Lifbon.  The  port 
duty,  therefore,  being  deducted  from  the  ac- 
G  2  count. 
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count,  will  leave  a  fum  of  16  s.  5  </.  which 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  quintals,  will 
make  the  whole  amount  of  the  produce  of  the 
fiftiery  fold  to  Portugal,  164,066/.  13  s.  6d. 
which,  in  confidering  the  extent  of  the  trade 
of  that  country,  is  to  be  added  to  every  official 
reprefentation  derived  from  cuftom-houfe  efti- 
mates. 

With  the  addition,  therefore,  of  this  laft 
branch  of  lucrative  intercourfe  with  Portugal, 
the  whole  value  of  our  exports  cannot,  with 
any  propriety,  be  eflimated  at  lefs  than 
1,200,000/.  per  annum;  while  our  imports 
from  thence  have  rarely  amounted,  in  the  fame 
time,  to  above  350,000  /.  which  leaves  a  ba- 
lance of  trade  in  our  favour  of  850,000  /.  per 
annum,  arifing  from  the  export  of  goods  which 
afford  encouragement  to  our  flaple  manufac- 
ture, and  fupplies  a  moft  powerful  accemon  to 
the  ftrength  of  our  marine. 

Except  Wine,  the  only  confiderable  article 
of  our  imports  from  Portugal  is  Cotton  Wool, 
of  a  quality  infinitely  fuperior  to  that  of  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  Of  this  we  laft  year 
imported  two  millions  of  pounds. 

it 
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It  is  impoffible  to  expect  that  when,  by 
the  operation  of  the  French  treaty,  the  Wines 
of  France  affume  the  place. of  thole  of  Portu- 
gal in  the  confumption  of  Britain,  the  Portu- 
guefe  will  continue  to  take  from  us  any  arti- 
cles of  our  manufacture.  French  Woollens 
till  lately  laid  under  prohibitory  duties. 
Will  ihe  not  have  grounds  for  doing  the 
fame  by  thofe  of  Britain  ? 

By  the  wifdom  of  the  late  treaty  of  peace 
which  extended  the  filhery  of  France  in  New- 
foundland, Portugal  can  be  at  no  lofs  to  fup- 
ply  herfelf  with  that  necefiary  article,  Ihould 
lhe  lay  high  duties  upon  the  Englifh  trade; 
and  every  interefl  fhe  has  to  indicate  the  leafl 
preference  to  this  country  is  at  an  end,  the  mo- 
ment we  have  ceafed  to  reciprocate  benefits, 
by  the  rejection  of  her  wines. 

It  is  demonftrative,  therefore,  that  this  is  the 
choice  of  evils,  in  this  cafe,  out  of  which  the 
minifier  is  compelled  to  make  his  Selection-— 
He  muft  either  relinquiih  a  revenue  to  the 
amount  of  200,000  /.  per  annum,  or  place  in 
the  utrnoft  hazard,  if  not  inevitable  certainty 
of  deftruction,  a  branch  of  annual  export,  to 
the  amount  of  1,200,000/.  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  revenue. 

BRANDY. 
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BRANDY, 

We  fhall  proceed  now  to  another  article  of 
the  tariff,  upon  which  fuch  a  reduction  of  duty 
is  flipulated  to  be  made  in  favour  of  France, 
as  cannot  fail,  in  its  firft  and  certain  operation, 
mofl  efTentially  to  affect  the  revenue  ;  and,  by 
its  confequences,  to  produce  a  mofl  alarming 
injury,  not  only  to  a  very  valuable  and  exten- 
sive part  of  our  colonial  trade,  but  even  (by 
the  mifchief  which  it  mull  extend  to  a  moil: 
productive  branch  of  internal  manufacture) 
prove,  in  the  end,  in  the  higher!  degree  injuri- 
ous to  the  agriculture  and  Landed  Intereft  of 
the  Country. 

The  brandies' of  France,  inilead  of  nine  fliil- 
lings  and  fixpence  -J-J-,  are  in  future  to  pay  no 
more  than  feven  millings  per  gallon.  Since 
the  operation  of  the  act  of  the  twenty-fecond  of 
his  prefcnt  Majefly,  which  equalized  the  cuf- 
tom  duty  upon  all  foreign  brandies,  little  elfe 
than  French  brandy  has  been  imported  into 
this  country.  The  fuperior  quality,  indeed, 
of  the  "article  itfelf,  as  well  as  the  comparative 
advantage  in  the  low  price  of  freight  from 
France,  over  any  other  competitor,  would  have 

given 
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given  to  that  country  the  exclufive  monopoly 
of  the  Britifh  market  for  her  brandies,  if  no 
new  encouragement  had  been  extended  to  her 
by  the  operation  of  the  prefent  treaty*. 

The  quantity  of  brandy,  upon  an  average  of 
the  two  laft  years,  which  was  imported  and 
paid  duty,  amounted  to  2857  tons,  three  hogf- 
heads,  two  gallons — or  727,615  gallons. — 
Two  millings  and  fixpence,  the  fum  taken 
from  the  prefent  duty  upon  this  quantity,  will 
produce  an  immediate  diminution  of  revenue 
to  the  amount  of  90,981  /.  8  s.  6  d. 

This  lofs  of  duty,  it  is  very  evident,  can  on- 
ly be  made  good  to  the  revenue  by  an  immenfe 
encreafe  of  the  annual  confumption  of  bran- 
dy, or  by  the  impofition  of  a  new  tax  upon 
fome  other  article. 

The  quantity  of  brandy  confumed  in  this 
country  cannot  be  increafed,  without  a  confe- 
quent  diminution  in  the  confumption  of  rum 
and  home-made  fpirits,  or  an  immoderate  in* 
creafeinthe  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors — an  evil 

*  The  Minifter  was  fo  fenfible  of  this,  that  when  he, 
two  years  ago,  lowered  the  duties  upon  rum,  he  left  the 
high  duties  upon  brandy, 

which 
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which  it  has  been,  and  ever  mull  be,  the  con-* 
itant  objeft  of  a  wife  and  virtuous  legiflature 
to  prevent* 

We  will  not  fuppofe  that  the  minifters  of 
this  country  mean  to  make  good  the  lofs  of 
revenue  by  the  corruption  of  morals ;  or  that 
theymean  to  bring  back  again  thofe  times,  when 
the  legiflature  found  it  necefTary  to  declare,  as 
in  the  preamble  to  the  aft  known  by  the  nameof 
the  Gin  Aft,  "  That  it  was  of  the  utmoft  im- 
"  portance  to  the  public  welfare,  that  fome 
"  timely  provifion  mould  be  made  for  prevent- 
"  ing  thofe  mifchiefs,  which  mufl  unavoidably 
"  enfue,  mould  fpirituous  liquors  be  again  fuf- 
"  fered  to  be  fold  at  a  low  rate." 

If,  therefore,  the  total  quantity  of  fpirits- 
confumed  in  the  country  is  not  intended  to  be 
increafed,  any  increafe  on  the  confumption  of 
brandy  muft  affeft  that  of  rum  and  home-made 
fpirits,  unlefs  an  equivalent  diminution  of  duty 
takes  place  upon  them.  The  minifler,  indeed^ 
appears  to  have  had  this  in  his  contemplation/ 
and  feems  to  think  it  a  neceffary  and  indifpen- 
iible  policy,  that  the  lowering  the  duty  upon 
2  brandy 
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brandy  fhould  be  fecured  againft  producing  a 
confequent  diminution  in  the  ufe  of  rum.  He 
has  already  hinted  an  inclination  to  lower  the 
duty  upon  rum  3  L  per  gallon. 

The  only  principle  upon  which  this  decreafe 
can  be  founded,  is  a  wifh  to  preferve  a  relative 
proportion  in  the  confumption  of  each  article. 
If  this  be  done,  the  amount  of  the  diminifhed 
rum  duty  muft  be  added  to  the  amount  of  the 
flipulated  diminution  of  that  upon  brandy, 
as  a  certain  and  further  degree  of  injury,  to 
which  the  public  purfe  is  wantonly  expofed. 

The  quantity  of  rum  imported  into  this 
kingdom,  on  an  average  of  four  years  preceding 
the  year  1777,  was  2,375,176  gallons.  During 
the  fame  period  the  export  was  655,291  gal- 
lons. And  the  whole  average  annual  confump- 
tion was  1,719,785  gallons. 

I  have  chofen  to  felecl  thefe  years,  becaufe 
in  them  the  importations  were  moderate.  If 
I  had  been  influenced  by  any  difpontion  towards 
an  uncandid  advantage,  I  might  have  taken  the 
year  1785,  when  the  total  importation  amounted 
to  3,014,114  gallons;  a  quantity,  as  is  very 
H  apparent, 
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apparent,  infinitely  greater;  but,  perhaps., 
partly  to  be  accounted  for  by  cauies  not  perma- 
nent in  their  effect,  and  which,  therefore,  may 
not  exift  equally  at  another  period . 

Now  threepence  per  gallon  on  1,719,785 
gallons,  will  produce  afum  of  2 1,495/.  l9s-  3^« 
Such  is  the  amount  of  the  reduced  rum 
duty,  which  the  minifter  has  even  intimated 
his  confent  to  make,  in  addition  to  what 
he  has  already  given  up  upon  brandy,  But 
the  Weft  India  planter  neither  is,  nor  can  be, 
fatisfied  or  fecure,  under  tfuj  diminution.  It 
is  not  fuch  as  will  fecure  him  againfl  the  in- 
creafed  importation  of  brandy,  which,  even  un- 
der the  higher  duties,  he  found  every  difficulty 
to  ftruggle  with. 


4«-« 


The  late  war  having  fallen  fo  heavily  upon 
the  Weil  Indies,  having  increafed  the  price  of 
every  thing  in  Britain  with  which  they  are  fup- 
plied,  having  loaded  them  with  internal  taxes 
in  their  iflands,  having  increafed  both  the  price 
and  -the  difficulty  of  procuring  lumber  from 
America,  joined  to  the  high  freights  and  heavy 
infurances  which  they  are  obliged  to  pay,  has 
fo  confiderably  raifed  the  price  of  their  corn- 

modity^ 
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modity  of  late  years,  that  it  is  quite  impoftible 
that  3  d.  per  gallon  can  bring  the  planter  on 
a  footing  with  the  importer  of  French  brandy. 

•The  Well:  India  merchants,  with  a  modera- 
tion which  does  them  honour,  have  only  foli- 
cited  a  reduction  of  5  d.  per  gallon,  which, 
upon  the  quantity  already  Hated,  will  amount    ^w 

tO  35,826/.    I2i.    1  d. 


DISTILLERY. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  Well  India  planter 
who  will  be  materially  affeded  by  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  duty  upon  brandy. 

The  Malt  Distillery  will  be  equally  hurt. 
It  is  a  fad:  perfectly  well  known,  that  this 
branch  of  manufacture,  fo  valuable  to  the 
landed  interelt  of  this  country,  is  already  in  an 
alarming  ftate  of  decline.  It  has  confumed, 
in  years  pail,  no  lefs  than  500,000  quarters  of 
malted  corn.  Upon  an  average  of  the  three 
years  preceding  1782,  it  confumed  fcarcely 
200,000  quarters-  It  would  be  presuming  too 
much  upon  a  fuppofed  ignorance  in  the  rea- 
der, to  point  out  the  immenfe  advantage  it  is 
H  2  to 
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to  the  farmer  to  have  fuch  a  market  for  his 
grain,  or  to  the  revenue,  by  what  it  pays  in  its 
progreffion  of  different  ftages  from  barley  to 
fpirits. 

There  was  charged  with  duty,  on  an  average 
of  three  years  preceding  1782,  2,351,534  gal- 
lons of  Britifh  fpirits.  During  that  period, 
however,  as  the  duty  was  laid  upon  the  warn  by 
a  conjectural  calculation,  which  fuppofed  that 
100  gallons  of  warn  produced  15  gallons  of 
fpirit;  and  as  that  calculation  has  been  fince 
found  to  be  erroneous,  and,  by  an  adtpaffed  in 
the  year  1784,  the  100  gallons  of  warn  are 
charged  with  duty  upon  a  fuppofition  of  pro- 
ducing 20  gallons  of  fpirit,  we  muft  add  the 
difference,  to  difcover  the  quantity  really 
made. 

The  effecl  of  the  regulation  in  1784  was  that 
of  increaflng  the  number  of  gallons  of  fpirits, 
charged  with  duty,  one  third.  To  the 
amount,]  therefore,  of  the  average  quantity 
upon  which  duty  was  charged  the  three 
years  preceding  1782,  muft  be  added  one  third, 
which  will  leave  the  given  number  of  gallons 
that  would  be  charged  with  duty  from  the 

fame 
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fame  quantity  of  wain  at  this  time.  The  third 
of  2,351,534  is  783,844.  The  two  fums  add- 
ed, produce  3,135,378  gallons,  which  is  the 
precife  number  upon  which  duty  would  now 
be  charged. 

■ 
The  duty  upon  Britifh  fpirits  is  now  25.  6d. 
per  gallon,  calculating  100  gallons  of  wafh  to 
produce  20  of  fpirits.  If  it  mould  be  at  all 
intended  to  fave  this  ufeful  manufacture,  the 
duties  upon  it  ought,  and  mufl  be  lowered,  in 
the  fame  proportion  as  thofe  of  rum.  If  rum 
be  lowered  5  d.  per  gallon,  a  proportionate  re- 
duction of  the  duty  upon  Britifh  fpirits  will 
amount  to  2  d.  per  gallon — and  this  fum  will 
amount,  upon  the  quantity  of  fpirits  above 
dated,  to  26,128/.  3  s.  per  annum. 

If  this  reduction  of  duty  mould  not  take 
place,  it  is  not  only  the  duty  upon  fpirits  which 
will  be  deftroyed  by  the  ruin  of  the  diftiilery, 
but  the  duty  upon  malt,  which  upon  the  quan- 
tity ufed  in  the  diflillery  amounts  to  above 
100,000/.  will  iufFer  a  proportional  defalcation 
— the  farmer  will  alfo  lofe  his  beft  market  for 
his  grain — fo  that  even  the  revered  interefl  of 
the  landed  property  is  to  be,  in  fome  degree, 
3  among 
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among  the  facrifices  which  are  to  be  made,  for 
the  encouragement  of  French  induftry,  and  the 
consumption  of  French  luxuries. 

The  above  reafoning  proceeds  upon  the  fup- 
polition,  that  the  confumption  of  the  feveral  ar- 
ticles of  fpirits,  home  and  foreign,  is  to  re- 
main, after  the  operation  of  the  prefent  treaty, 
precifely  what  it  is  at  this  time ;  and  in  that 
cafe  the  following  defalcation  will  be  fuftained 
by  the  revenue,  namely, 

Upon  brandy  £  oo^1     8     6 

Upon  rum 35*826  12     1 

Upon  fpirits  26,128     8     o 


Total  defalcation  on  fpirits        152,906     8     7 


If  it  mould  be  contended,  however,  that  this 
decreafe  of  duty  upon  the  articles  will  be  made 
up  by  a  proportionate  increafe  upon  their  con- 
fumption, let  us  examine,  what  the  degree  of 
that  increafe,  upon  fuch  view  of  the  fubjecl:, 
muft  jiecelTarily  be.  Upon  calculation  it  will 
be  found  to  Hand  thus  ; 


Of 
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Of  brandy  there  muft  be   increafed  Gallons, 

in  the  confumption  —  259,860 

Of  rum  ditto  I53?522' 

Of  home-made  fpirits  — —  223,956 


Total  increafe  of   confumption   to 

make  up  deficiency  of  revenue  637,338 


Thefe  then  are  the  miferable  alternatives  to 
which  the  people  of  Great  Britain  are  to  be  re- 
duced. They  are  to  fubmit,  in  the  article  of 
fpirits  alone,  to  a  reduction  of  the  national  re- 
venue to  the  amount  of  above  1 50,000  /.  which  — -^ 
by  fome  expedient  or  other  muii  be  made  good 
by  new  taxes — for  the  public  creditor,  it  is 
prefumed,  is  not  intended  to  be  defrauded — or 
elfe  their  morals  are  to  be  corrupted,  their 
health  impaired,  and  their  induftry  relaxed,  by 
the  increafed  ufe  of  a  mifchievous  luxury,  the 
greateft  part  of  which  is  produced  in  another, 
and  that  a  rival  country. 

COUNTERVAILING  DUTIES. 

All  the    articles  of  the  tariff,  except   the 
four  firft,  are   founded   at   leaf*  upon  an  of- 

tenfiblc 
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tenfible  pretence  to  reciprocity.  They  pre- 
fume,  that  whatever  may  be  the  relative  ftate 
of  ikill,  taxation,  or  the  price  of  labour,  the 
duties  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  Cent,  are  quite 
fufficient  to  protect  the  manufactures  of  either 
country,  againft  the  competition  of  the  other. 

It  is  not  however,  a  little  remarkable,  that 
while  the  Irifh  proportions  were  in  agitation, 
the  protecting  duties  being  in  that  arrange- 
ment nearly  upon  an  equivalent  with  thofe 
of  the  prefent  treaty,  the  manufacturers  were 
then  unanimoufly  of  opinion,  that  fuch  du- 
ties were  perfectly  inadequate  to  protect  them 
againft  the  manufacturers  of  Ireland  } 

If  they  were  really  fo  in  that  cafe,  may 
it  not  be  alked,  how  it  happens  that  they 
can  be  adequate  to  fuch  a  protection  now, 
when  the  ad  valorem  duty  is  fo  little  higher, 
and  the  danger  of  the  rivalfhip  fo  much 
the  greater  ?  Cheapnefs  of  labour,  compa- 
rative exemption  from  taxes,  and  the  low 
price,  of  the  raw  material,  which  were  the 
motives  pleaded  for  this  infufficient  protec- 
tion, are  more  decidedly  in  favour  of  France 
than  of  Irelaad, 

And 
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And  lingular  and  extraordinary  indeed  will 
it  be,  if  thofe  advantages  againlt  which  we 
declared  vehemently,  when  propofed  to  be 
granted  to  our  lifter  kingdom,  fhould  be 
without  objection  agreed  to,  when  extended 
to  our  old  enemy  and  certain  rival. 

The  want  of  capital  in  Ireland  was  the 
argument  principally  infilled  upon  by  the 
fupporters  of  the  Irilh  proportions,  as  deci- 
:five  upon  the  fuperiority  of  advantage  which 
would  refult  from  them  to  Great  Britain. 

Is  it  pollible  to  prefume  upon  this  only 
ground  of  advantage  with  refpect  to  Ireland, 
when  we  are  fpeaking  of  a  commercial  union 
with  France  }  Such  an  argument  in  favour 
of  the  prefent  treaty,  would  be  too  evident- 
ly   ridiculous  to  demand  a   refutation. 

Is  the  French  cotton  manufactory  in  a 
worfe  ftate  than  the  Irilh  ?  Is  their  wool- 
len manufactory  no  better  ?  Are  not  their 
hardware,  their  hofiery,  their  glafs,  and  all 
their  'millinery  wares,  (which  owe  their  va- 
lue fo  much  to  falhion)  in  a  ftate  a  thou- 
sand' times  more  flouriming,  than  thofe  of 
I  Ire- 
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Ireland  ?  Yet  the  manufacturers  of  England, 
with  regard  to  thefe  very  points,  exprefTet* 
their  apprehenfions  of  the  Irilh  competition, 
and  unanimoufly  declared,  that  duties  nearly 
equivalent  to  thofe  of  the  prefent  French 
treaty,  were  by  no  means  adequate  to  pro- 
tect their  home  manufactures  againft  this 
young  and  indigent  rival.  How  then  is  it 
pombl'e,  that  duties  which  were  totally  in- 
adequate in  one  cafe,  fhould  be  entirely  fo 
in  another,  when  the  circumftances  of  the 
danger  are  fo  much  the  greater  ? 

It  has  been  often  faid,  that  the  cotton 
manufaclury  is  the  particular  one  which  is 
to  gain  moft  by  the  opening  the  French  mar- 
ket. 

That  merchants  or  fpeculators  may  for  a 
time  make  money  by  a  trade  which  is  a 
lofs  to  the  country,  is  a  propofition  too 
plain  to  be  cifputed,  and  till  it  can  be  proved 
that  the  merchant's  gain,  and  the  nation's 
profit  arc  fynonimous,  it  will  not  be  necef- 
fary  to  contcft  fo  unimportant  a  fact.  But 
it  may  be  of  fome  ufe  to  take  a  fhort  view 
of  the  ftate  of  both  countries,  and  to  confid'er 
4  for 
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for  one  moment,  whether  that  advantage 
which,  if  admitted  to  exift  in  fome  articles 
at  prefent,  is  of  a  nature  likely  to  be  fccure 
and  permanent. 

To  this  end  it  will  be  neceffary  to  make 
a  fhort  enquiry  into  the  ftate  of  compara- 
tive taxation,  and  price  of  labour  in  the 
two  countries. 

The  principal  manufactures  of  France 
which  are  mofl  likely  to  interfere  in  the  arti- 
cles permitted  to  go  from  England  upon  cuf- 
tom  duties,   are   fettled   in  the  countries  of 

Normandy, 

Picardy, 

Britanny, 

Flanders, 

The  Three  Bijhopricks  of  Metz, 

Toul  and  Verden, 

Alface, 

Lorainne, 

and 
bav<.        .,  .       i 
HainaulL 

I  z  In 
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In  comparing  the  taxes  of  England  with 
France,  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  that  we 
fhould  diftinguiih  between  the  different  pro- 
vinces of  that  great  empire,  becaufe  the  (late 
burthens  are  in  no  degree  like  ours,  general 
and  indifcriminate. — They  differ  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and,  therefore,  when 
we  confider  the  quantities  of  taxation  to 
which  the  manufacturer  is  fubjecl:,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  diftinguifh  the  diftricr.  in  which  he 
lives.  It  may  not  ncceffarily  follow,  that  the 
price  of  fubfittence  is  in  proportion  to  the 
lownefs  of  taxation  in  each  province ;  but  it 
happens,  however,  to  be  true,  in  point  of  facl:a 
that  thofe  diftricts  which  we  have  jufl  enume- 
rated, are  not  only  celebrated  for  the  extent 
and  fuccefs  of  their  manufactures,  but  alfo  as. 
being  thofe  of  all  France  in  which  provisions. 
are  in  the  greatelt  abundance. 

Mr.  Neckar  has  given  an  elaborate  table  of 
the  different  taxes  of  every  fort  paid  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  different  provinces  of  that 
country,  and  an  accurate  calculation  of  the 
amount  which  each  individual  pays — -and  from 
his  liatement  the  following  table  is  taken  : 


In 
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Liv/9.         1.   s.   4« 


In    the    difhicl     which    comprehends     all 

Lorainne  and  Bar,  the  taxes  amount,  per 

head, to 

iz  19—0 

10 

9h 

In  that  of  Strafbourjy  comprehending  Alface, 

14    1=0 

11 

** 

That  of  Line 

20     3  =0 

16 

9l 

That  of  Valencienns  * 

,0x5  =  0 

17 

3£ 

Amiens,    which  comprehends  the   country 

about  C:dais,  •  Boulogne,  and  moft  of  Pi- 

ca rdy, 

28  10  — ;  r 

3 

9 

Normandy                   - 

29  16  —  1 

4 

10 

Britanny                                      « 

12  10  —  0 

10 

5 

If  this  rate  of  taxation  be  compared  with  that 
of  England,  or  even  with  Ireland,  the  lownefs 
of  whole  taxes  alarmed  all  the  manufacturers 
of  England  two  years  ago,  the  difference 
is  fir  iking  and  remarkable.  By  a  calculation 
made  by  Mr.  Walker  of  Manchefter,  and  pre- 
fented  to  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  it  appears  that 
the  average  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  the  Cot-r 
ton  manufacturers  of  Lancafhire,  amounted  to 
3I.  per  head;  if  the  calculation  be  extended 
over  rhe  whole  of  the  kingdom,  reckoning 
nine  milli  as  of  people  in  Great  Britain,  the 
whole  amount  of  our  taxes  will  be  equal  to 
2I.  7s.  or  thereabouts,  per  head  •,  a  fum  above 
double  the  higheft  irate  of  taxation  in  any 
manufacturing  province  of  France,  and  above 

four 
*  Thefc  two  comprehend  all  Flander^. 
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four  times  the  amount  of  the  taxation  of 
the  greateft  part  of  them. 

• 
But  it  is  not  the  lownefs  of  taxation  alone 
■which  the  manufacturers  of  this  country 
have  to  dread.  The  wages  of  labour,  and 
the  price  of  living  are  equally  advantageous 
to  France. 

In  order  to  form  a  juft  comparifon  be- 
tween the  rate  of  the  wages  of  labour  in 
fhe  two  countries,  we  muft  learn  the  price 
given  for  that  fpecics  of  labour  to  which 
the  natural  faculties  of  man  are  equal  and 
applicable,  and  therefore  in  the  prefent  cafe 
pur  mould    be,     what    the   farmer 

pays  upon  an  average  for  a  day's  labour 
\n  both  countries.  By  the  be  ft  information 
I  can  obtain,  the  common  wages  in  the  manu- 
facturing parts  of  France  do  not  exceed  8  or 
jo  fous.per  day,  that  is,  from  4d.  to  ^d. 
whereas  in  England  the  fame  fort  of  labour 
coil  is.  2d.  or  is.  3d.  We  cannot  reafon- 
ably  doubt,  but  there  will  be  nearly  the 
fame  ^  proportionate  difference  of  wages  be- 
tween the  manufacturers  of  the  two  countries 
as  there  is  between  the  day  labourers ;  more 

efpecially 


A 
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especially  when  we  confider  that  this  lownefs 
of  the  wages  of  labour  is  occafioned  by  low- 
nefs  of  taxes,  and  chenpnefs  of  provisions; 
Caufes,  which  equally  affect  all  claffes  of  men, 
as  well  the  manufacturer  as  the  common  la- 
bourer.— With  the  joint  operation  of  all  thefe 
caufes  can  it  be  fuppofed  that  any  prefumed 
degree  of  ikill  can  long  countervail  fuch  de- 
cided advantages ;  capital  will  find  its  way  to 
that  fituation  where  it  can  be  employed  to  the 
beft  advantage,  and  the  facility  with  which 
Britifh  artificers  are,  by  the  Treaty,  enabled 
to  fettle  in  France,  will?  in  a  ihort  time, 
give  them  an  eafy  porTeflion  of  our  fkill,  and 
a  confequent  participation  in  our  capital. 

It    is   to  be  con  fid  ere  d  alio  that  the  com- 
munication   between    the    coaits  of    England 

CD 

and  France  is  infinitely  eafier,  and  infinitely 
more  certain  than  that  between  Britain  and 
Ireland  ;  —  from  Calais,  Boulogne,  or  even 
Rouen,  Havre,  or  U Orient  to  London,  the 
paflage  can  'rarely  exceed  a  day  or  two's 
navigation,  in  a  fafe  and  certain  channel. 
From  Ireland  the  paffage  is  through  a  rough 
and  boifrerous  fea — dangerous  and  uncertain 
for  above  half  the  year,  and  almoft  impracti- 
cable 
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cable  to  be  performed  in  lefs  time  than  eight 
or  ten  days.  Let  us  paufe  upon  this  circum-- 
fiance  of  advantage,  and  again  afk  if  there 
Was  danger  from  the  Irifh.  proportions;  and 
if  ioi  per  cent,  would  not  have  been  a  pro- 
tecting duty  againlt  the  manufactures  of 
Ireland,  whether  it  is  poffible  that  the  fame 
duty,  can  protect  our  manufactures  againlt 
thofe  of  France  ? 
, 
The  principle  alfo  upon  which  counter- 
vailing duties  are  eftablifhed  by  the  treaty, 
is  narrow,  and  inadequate.  If  a  counter- 
vailing duty  have  any  meaning  at  all,  it  is 
intended  to  equalize  the  burthens  under 
which  the  different  manufacturers  labour,  that 
they  may  be  upon  even  terms  as  to  the  em- 
ployment of  their  refpective  ikill,  and  the 
exercife  of  their  mutual  induftry. — Will  the 
countervailing  the  mere  duty  impofed  upon 
the  manufacture  itfelf,  in  any  ihape  produce 
the  effect  which  mould  be  the  vital  principle 
of  this  fpecics  of  protection.  It  is  a  melan- 
choly truth,  with  refpect  to  England,  hea- 
vily burthened  as.fiie  is,  that  in  the  multi- 
plicity of  her  taxes  many  of  them  fall  equally 
fevere  upon  the  manufacturer  as  if  they  were 

directly 
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directly  impofed  upon  his  manufacture  itfelf. — 
The  tax  upon  the  houfe  in  which  the  manu- 
facturer lives ;  the  foap  and  candles,  and  lea- 
ther which  he  ufes ;  the  commutation  for  tea, 
which,  perhaps,  he  does  not  drink ;  the  tax 
upon  his  receipts,  his  bills,  and  upon  the  mop 
itfelf  where  his  goods  are  fold,  muft  all  form 
a  part  of  the  price  of  the  commodity  in 
which  he  deals,  and  ultimately  fall  upon  the 
article  equally  as  if  placed  immediately  upon 
it;  yet  no  attempt  is  made  to  countervail 
fuch,  which  are,  in  fact,  virtual  ad  valorem 
duties,  upon  the  importation  of  them . 

Were  the  two  countries,  in  all  refpecls,  upon 
an  equal  footing,  the  duties  might  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  afford  encouragement  and  protection 
to  our  manufactures ;  but  unequal  as  they  are 
in  every  refpect  to  the  difadvantage  of  Eng- 
land, it  requires  no  long  look  into  futurity, 
to  fee  the  period  when  her  boaftcd  fkill, 
which  at  beft  is  but  a  temporary  fuperiority, 
muft  give  way  to  the  influence  of  advantages 
which  are  certain  and  permanent. 

It  is  not  only  that  the  prefent  treaty  is  nar- 
row and  confined  in  the  principle  of  its  coun- 
K  tervailing 
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tcrvailing  duties,  but  that  forne  internal  duties 
are  totally  omitted  in  the  lilt,  fuch  as  the  duty 
upon  Leather  and  upon  Malt,  while  others  are 
inferted  which  the  minifters  themfelves  know 
it  is  utterly  impofllble  to  attempt  to  carry  it 
into  effect,  fuch  as  thofe  upon  Iron,  and  Plate 
Glafs. 

The  united  teftimony  of  all  the  moft  re- 
fpectable  and  intelligent  manufacturers,  when 
given  before  Parliament  upon  the  fubject  of 
the  Irifh  proportions,  went,  with  one  voice, 
to  this  Opinion,  That  io-J  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
was  totally,  and  out  of  all  proportion,  unequal 
to  their  protection  againft  the  rival  manufac- 
tures of  the  fitter  kingdom. 

If  then,  as  is  more  than  probable,  the  fame 
fyftem  of  commercial  intercourfe  between  the 
two  countries  fhould  be  revived  again ;  and  if 
the  manufacturers  mould  be  found  to  have 
been  in  a  ftate  of  inaction  as  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  prefent  Treaty  with 
France,  with  what  appearance  of  pro- 
priety could  they  prefent  themfelves  before 
either  Houfe  of  Parliament,  to  renew  their 
reiiftance  to  the  former  meafure  ? 

3  Would 
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Would  they  decline  oppofihg  a  plan  of 
connection  with  Ireland,  which  two  years  be- 
fore they  had  reprefented  as  pregnant  with 
every  fort  of  danger,  and  even  with  certain 
deftruttion  to  their  moft  effential  interefts  ? 

Or  would  they  have  the  courage  to  fay,  in 
the  face  of  fo  auguft  an  aflembjy,  "  It  is  true 
we  contended,  that  a  duty  of  io-J-  per  cent. 
was  entirely  inefficient  to  afford  us  any  protec- 
tion againft  the  competition  of  a  poor  and 
untaught  relation;  but  we  are  now  equally 
prepared  to  argue,  That  the  very  fame  duty 
is  an  ample  ajid  fatisfadtory  fecurity  againft 
the  hoftile  rivalfhip  of  a  direct  enemy,  of  a 
Country  rich  in  capital,  cheaper  in  labour, 
more  advanced  in  fkill,  and  more  abundant  ia 
materials." 

Would  fuch  men  as  Mr.  Wedgewood,  Mr. 
Walker,  or  Mr*  Gibbon  rifque  the  fair  and 
honourable  refpect  which  they  hold  amongft 
their  countrymen,  by  being  guilty  of  an  incon- 
gruity fo  palpable  and  difreputable ■? — They 
would  defpife  fuch  a  proceeding,  in  words.  Let 
them  be  careful,  then,  that  they  are  not  equally 
expofed  to  the  imputation  of  it,  through 
K  2  their 
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their  condud.  If  France  be  only  in  the  fame 
degree  of  advancement  as  Ireland — if  ihe  ppf- 
felTes  labour  no  cheaper,  fkill  no  more  im- 
proved, or  materials  in  no  greater  quantities, 
but  all  only  in  the  fame  degree ;  yet  if  the  com- 
munication with  England  be  equally  eafy  and 
lefs  expensive,  how  is  it  that  Ihe  is  not  equally 
a  fubject  of  alarm  in  the  formation  of  a  con- 
nection, the  bafis  of  which,  with  refpedt  to 
the  manufacturers,  is  precifely  the  fame. 

The  manufacturers  muft  explain  this  in 
their  own  vindication — either  their  oppofition 
to  the  Irifh  propofitions  was  Faftion,  or  their 
inertnefs  as  to  the  progrefs  of  the  pre* 
fent  Treaty  is  Defertion ;  Defertion  to  the  ulti- 
mate interefls  of  their  country,  into  which 
they  are  feduced  by  the  influence  of  a  little 
prefent  advantage  to  themfelves. 


IRON. 

1 
The  manufacturers  of  Iron  and  Hardware 

are  flattered  that  their  manufacture  will  find 
its  way  into  France  upon  better  terms  than  it 
formerly  did,  and  an  idea  is  delufively  encou- 
raged amongft  them,  that  the  high  duty  upon 

the 
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the  import  of  foreign  Iron  is  to  be  counter- 
vailed upon  French  goods  coming  to  Eng- 
land. Some  high  finifhed,  and  high  priced 
articles  may,  and  probably  will,  for  a  time, 
go  from  this  country  to  France.  They  will 
do  fo  till  Britifh  workmen  mall  teach  the 
French  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  advantages 
they  poffefs  of  the  cheapnefs  of  their  labour, 
and  the  lownefs  of  their  taxes.  It  is  in  vain, 
however,  to  hope  that  any  of  the  ordinary  fort* 
of  wares-  can  be  exported  into  that  country. 

The  German  and  helge  Hardware,  though 
perhaps  not  fo  highly  finifhed,  is  infinitely 
cheaper  than  the  Englifh.  The  article  of  arms 
alone,  which  it  has  been  thought  could  be  pur- 
chafed  at  a  lower  price  at  Birmingham  than  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  may  be  had  at  Leige 
2.0  per  cent,  cheaper  than  in  England,  and  other 
articles  in  proportion.  The  Flemings  already 
excel  us  in  moft  articles  of  inferior  Hardware  ; 
and  can  we  indulge  an  expectation  that  they 
will  not  have  at  leaft  the  fame  advantage  in  the 
French  market  which  they  have  in  every  other  ? 

When  Mr.  Gibbons,  whofe  authority  on 
thefe  fubjects  is  certainly  of  the  moft  refpe&a- 
ble  nature,  was  afked  by  the  Houfe  of  Lords, 

whether 
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whether  we  had  not  a  confiderable  trade  in  ma- 
nufactured iron  ware  to  Portugal,  Madeira, 
and  different  ports  in  the  Mediterranean  ?  he 
anfwered,  "  That  we  formeily  had — but  that 
"  we  had  loft  it  for  fome  year:,." 

And  when  alked  to  affign  the  reafon  of  that 
lofs,  he  replied — "  The  Flemings  underfell  us. 
"  They  have  their  labour  and  their  iron  cheaper** 

Have  not  the  Flemings  the  fame  advantages 
in  the  French  as  in  the  Portugueze  market  ? — 
Have  not  the  French  their  labour  and  their  iron 
equally  cheap  as  the  Flemings  ? 

The  duty  upon  bar  iron  imported  into 
France  is  15  livres  .per  ton,  or  12  s.  6  d. — The 
duty  upon  bar  iron  imported  into  England, 
amounts  to  iL  i6j.  i  d.  which  neither  can  be 
drawn  back  upon  exportation,  nor  countervail- 
ed upon  importation. 

As  both  France  and  England  produce  iron 
of  their  own,  which  enters  into  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  country,  the  power  of  countervail- 
ing the  duty  upon  the  raw  material,  referved 
by  the  treaty,  is  delufive  and  impracticable*. 

*  In  point  of  faft,  we  know  that  it  is  not  intended  to 
be  ufed  ;  and,  if  it  could  be  ufed,  it  would  in  France  a- 
aiount  nearly  to  a  prohibition  upon  our  goods  going  there. 
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When  a  ton  of  manufactured  iron  is  carried 

■ 

toacuftom-houfe  in  "either  country,  is  it  pof- 
fibleto  dffinguim  whether  the  material  is  fo- 
reign, or  British,  or  French  iron- — or  how  much 
of  the  one,  or  how  much  of  the  other,  enters 
into  the  particular  quantity  of  goods  manufac- 
tured ?  Yet  fuch  diilindrion  mufi  be  made,  be- 
fore any  drawback  can  be  given,  or  counter- 
vailing duty  can  be  raifed.  It  the  goods  are 
of  the  iron  of  either  the  one  or  the  other  coun- 
try, nekhci  drawbacks  nor  countervailing  du- 
ties can  be  made  ufe  pfa  becaufe  no  duty  has, 
in  that  cafe,  been  paid  upon  the  import  of  the 
raw  material,  and  therefore  there  can  be  nothing 
either  to  drawback  or  to  .countervail.  If,  on 
the  contraay,  the  goods  are  manufactured  of 
foreign  iron,  a  drawback  ought  to  be  given  up- 
on exportation,  and  the  duty  ought  to  be  coun- 
tervailed upon  the  import. 

The  abfolute  impohToility  of  making  thofe 
diftin&ions,  places  all  idea  of  any  countervail- 
ing duty  totally  out  of  the  queftion. —  How 
then,  laying  for  a  moment  every  advantage 
which  France  derives  from  cheap  labour  and 
low  taxes  entirely  out  of  the  queftion)  will  the 
account  ftand  as  to  this  article  between  the  two 
countries. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Gibbons  calculates,  in  his  well-informed 
and  ingenious  anfwer  to  Sir  Lucius  Obrien  up- 
on the  iron  trade,  that  upon  an  average  it  re- 
quires a  ton  and  half  of  iron  to  produce  a  ton 
of  manufactured  wares.  In  fome  articles  it  re- 
quires more,  and  in  others  lefs*. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  that  a  ton  thus  manufactured 
is  worth  40/.  fterling. — Then,  Englifh  iron 
going  to  France  will  Hand  thus : 

Duty  upon  30  cwt.  of  iron,  manu- 
factured into  one  ton  of  wares,    £.    s.    d. 
at  2  /.  16  s.   id.  per  ton  4    4     i£ 

Ten  per  cent,  upon  40/.  duty  by 
the  treaty  -  -  400 


*  The  following  account  of  the  value  of  manufactured 
iron  (excluding  hardware)  is  taken  from  Lord  Sheffield's 
very  ingenious  and  intelligent  Obfervations  upon  the 
American  Trade  ;  a  book  which  every  reader,  defirous  of 
knowing  the  actual  Hate  of  Britifh  commerce,  ought  to 
confult : 

Iron  when  manufactured  is  worth  per  ton, 


Bolts  -  £  24 
Anchors  -  30 
Nails        -  35 

Hoes  and  Axes      42 


Anvils  -  -  42 
Tin  Plates  -  42 
Steel  from  24  to  -  56 


Let 
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Let  us  fuppofe,  that  the  fame  goods  come 
from  France  to  England. — Then  the  account 
will  ftand  as  follows : 

French   import   duty  Upon  30  ewt.   £.    s.    d* 

of  iron  -  -  -         0189 

Ten  per  cent,  duty  by  the  treaty  400 

_ 

4  18     9 


That  is  to  fay,  that  French  wares,  manufac- 
tured from  foreign  iron,  will  come' to  England 
3/.  $s.  j\.~  L  cheaper  than  the  fame  goods 
can  go  from  England  to  France,  and  the  fame 
fum  cheaper  than  any  Englifhman  can  manu- 
facture the  fame  goods  from  the  fame  iron. — 
Thefe  fums  are  fully  furhcient  to  prevent  En- 
glim  goods  going  to  France,  and  probably  fuf- 
ficient,  when  joined  to  the  price  of  labour, 
to  enable  her  in  time  to  fupply  England  her- 
felf. 

But  if  we  flxpuld  fuppofe  for  a  moment,  that 
there  is  little  immediate  practicability  on  the 
part  of  France  to  rival  us  in  our  own  market, 
let  us  examine,  what  is  the  probability  of  our 

fupplying  hers. 

L  It 
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It  is  not  the  Flemings  and  the  Germans' on- 
ly whom  we  are  to  meet  in  the  French  market, 
but  the  Irifh  will  be  enabled  to  trade  there  up- 
on terms  fo  infinitely  preferable  to  us,  as  mult 
in  a  very  fhort  time  give  them  a  decided  fupe- 
riority  over  us  in  the  French  market. 

I  have  already  demonstrated  the  impofllbi- 
lity  of  either  drawing  back  or  countervailing; 
the  import  duties  upon  iron ;  therefore,  Irifh 
manufactured  iron  muft  go  to  France  in  the 
fame  way  as  iron  manufactured  in  Britain  now 
goes  to  every  part  of  the  world,  loaded  only 
with  the  import  duty  upon  the  material* — The 
Irifh  duty  is  9  s.  74  d.  per  ton  ; 

The  duty  therefore  upon  a  ton  of      £.    s.   d. 
wares  will  be  -  -  014     c ' 

Ten  per  cent*  duty  by  the  treaty         400 


But  Englifh  duties  on  importation 
into  France  are 

Therefore  the  advantage  in  favour 
of  Ireland  is  -  -    - 


4 

14 

% 

8 

4 

* 

3 

9 

K 

But 
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But  the  advantages  in  favour  of  Ireland  and 
of  France  will  be  {till  greater  than  they  are 
here  flated;  as  they  pay  fo  much  lefs  duty, 
they  can,  of  courfe,  fell  their  wares  cheaper, 
in  the  firft  Lnftance,  by  all  that  difference;  but 
in  the  fecond,  they  will  evidently  have  a  lefs 
per  ceytage  duty  to  pay  on  the  importation  of 
the  fame  quantity  of  manufactured  iron. — 
The  fame  ton  of  wares  which  in  England  cofts 
40I.  and  pays  a  duty  of  4I.  4s.  I-Jd.  paying  in 
Ireland  only  14s.  $~d.  will  only  pay  the  10 
per  cent,  upon  3 61,  Jos,  3^d.  that  is,  in- 
stead of  paying  4I.  will  only  pay  3I.  13s.  yd. 
which  makes  a  farther  advantage  to  Ireland  of 
6s.  5d.  and  nearly  of  the  fame  fum  in  favour 
of  France  in  the  Englifli  market. 

If  to  thefe  advantages  we  add  that  anting 
from  cheapnefs  of  labour,  the  comparifon  will 
be  {till  more  againft  this  country.  '  Labour  in 
Ireland  is  a  full  third,  and  in  France  a  full 
half,  cheaper  than  in  England ;  and  if  we 
{hould  fuppofe,  for  the  fake  of  calculation, 
what  is  infinitely  under  the  mark,  that  a  ton  of 
wares  value  4cl.  coft  7I.  in  England  for  the 
L  2  article 
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article  of  labour,  the  account  will  then  Hand 

thus : 

Duty  upon  the  raw  material  faved  in 

Ireland  -  -  -  3     9     8| 

Saving  of  duty  of  10  per  cent,  upon 
this  fum,  on  fending  their  wares 
to  France  -  -  065 

Saving  one-third  in  the  price  of  la- 
bour -  -  2     6     8  \ 


£6     *     £ 

Such  will  be  the  advantage  which  Ireland 
will  have  over  England  in  manufacturing  iron 
for  the  French  market.  The  French  and  the 
Iriih  will  be  pretty  nearly  upon-  a  par,  as  if 
labour  be  fomewhat  cheaper  in  France  than 
in  Ireland,  the  duty  upon  the  raw  material  is 
fomewhat  higher  in  France  than  in  Ireland.— 
With  thefe  advantages,  can  we  fuppofe  that 
France  will  not  rapidly  improve  in  her  iron 
manufactures ;  or  if  fhe  mould  not,  can  we 
flatter  ourfelves  that  we  can  have  the  remoter!, 
chance  of  fupplying  her  market;  or  will  not 
rather  Engliin  artifts,  with  Engliih  ikill  and 
Englifh  capital,  be  inclined   to   emigrate  to 

Ireland 
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Ireland  for  the  fake  of  availing  themfelyes  of 
fuch  a  market  as  that  of  France, 

The  idea  of  drawing  back  the  duty  upon 
the  raw  material  has  been  often  thought  of, 
and  as  often  has  been  found  impracticable. 
As  it  cannot  be  diftinguifhed,  whether  goods 
were  manufactured  from  foreign  or  Britifh 
iron,  the  drawing  back  the  duty  muft  operate, 
as  far  as  exportation  goes,  as  if  no  duty  were 
laid  upon  the  import  of  iron;  and  it  is  a 
known  and  decided  fact,  that  without  fuch  duty 
the  valuable  iron  works  in  England  muft  be 
at  an  end  *. 

*  An  idea  has  prevailed  with  fome,  that  the  jeiport  of  bar 
iron  into  this  country  is  much  upon  the  decline,  and  there- 
fore, that  our  exports  in  future  will  be  from  iron  made  in 
pngland.  The  fad  is  dire&ly  the  reverfe,  the  importation 
of  late  years  has  encreafed  rather  than  diminished. 

Bar  Iron  imported. 

Tons                         Tons  Tons 

1764  46,436         1771     48,677  1783     47,914 

1765  54,078         1772     51,210  17.84    54,457 

1766  34,910         1773     48,980  1785     45,600 

Average    45,141$;  49>6"i  fyi2H 

COTTON, 
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If  from  the  article  of  iron  we  proceed  to 
that  of  cotfpn,  we  lhall  fee  equally  little  reafop 
to  pronounce  a  very  decided  panegyric  upon  the 
ikill  and  intelligence  of  the  negociator  of"  this 
treaty. 


It  is  a  fadfc  pretty  well  known,  that  frnce  the 
lofs  of  Tobago,  which  was  ceded,  perhaps,  not 
•with  a  lingular  good  policy,  by  the  treaty  of 
peace  in  1783  to  France,  that  we  have  received 
confiderable  fupplies  of  the  raw  material  from 
that  country,  which  is  fubjed  to  a  duty  of 
about  id.per  lb.  upon  export  from  France, 

It  is  one  of  thofe  lingular  derelictions  of  their 
own  principles  which  is  to  be  found  only  in 
minds  of  fo  unliable  a  itru&ure  as  that  of  Mr. 
Eden,  that  he  made  no  fyftem  for  fecuring 
us  from  the  mifchiefs  of  that  peace,  which  he 
had  been  one  of  the  foremoft  to  reprobate. — 
His  treaty  does  notycontain  one  fingje  ftipula- 
tion  obligatory  upon  France,  not  to  encreafe 
her  duties,  nor  even  to  bind  her  againftthe  en- 
tire prohibition  of  the  export  of  cotton  wool. 
This  power,  therefore,  is  left  entirely  at  her 

option., 
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option,  and  may  be  exercifed  whenever  ihe 
thinks  proper. 

Britain  imported  from  France  laft  year  above 
two  millions  of  pounds  of  cotton ;  Ihe  got 
from  Portugal  nearly  the  fame  quantity  of 
Brazil  cotton,  of  a  quality,  and  of  a  price 
fuperior  to  any  other.  Thefe  two  quantities 
amount  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole 
confumption  of  our  cotton  manufactures*. — 
Thus,  then,  the  treaty  of  commerce  which, 
by  difgufting  Portugal,  renders  our  fupply 
from  thence,  to  fay  no  worfe,  extremely  pre- 
carious; and  by  leaving  it  in  the  power  of 
France  to  prohibit  all  fupply  from  her  quarter, 
leaves  us  at  the  mercy  of  our  rivals  almoft  for 
the  exiftence  of  that  manufacture  which  we 
juftly  eftimate  among  the  moft  valuable  of 
thofe  our  national  induitry  is  employed  in. 

France  alfo  has  her  cotton  at  a  lower  price. 
The  price  of  the  raw  material  of  this  article  is 
in  general  from  id.  to  id.  per  I!?,  of  equal  qua- 
lity, lefs  in  France  than  in  England.  This 
originates  partly  in  the  fuperior  cheapnefs  of 

lbs. 
*  From  France  and  French  Flanders,  2,078,413 

From  Portugal,  -  -  1,629,419 

which 
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her  navigation,  and  partly  from  the  duty 
which  ihe  obliges  us  to  pay  for  what  we  ex- 
port from  her. 

She  has  befides  many  of  dying  drugs  Which 
are  employed  iri  this  manufacture,  of  her  own 
growth. 

By  fome  unaccountable  fuperiority  alfo 
of  national  tafte,  Ihe  excels  us  in  patterns. 
Many  of  our  prefent  patterns  of  cottons  are 
defigned  there,  and  when  they  have  obtained 
a  greater  facility  in  the  manufacture  of  this 
article,  there  is  furely  a  .dangerous  probability 
that  we  fhall  take  from  France  the  fluff  inftead 
of  the  pattern. 

The  early  and  fuccefsful  application  of  ma- 
chinery, with  the  wonderful  inventions  of 
Arkwright,  (which  have,  however,  been  infti- 
tuted  in  France  with  a  capital  fupplied  by  their 
treafury,  to  the  amount  of  15,0001.  to  the 
perfon  who  conducts  them)  joined  to  the  fpi- 
rit  and  activity  of  the  manufacturers  of  Man- 
chefter,  have  hitherto  given  us  a  confiderable 
fuperiority  in  the  cotton  trade. — It  is  clear, 
however,  that  the  manufacture  does  not  itand 
upon,  fuch  grounds  as  to  be  above  the  appre- 
4  henfion 
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henfioii  of  competition.  Every  advantage 
which  was  dreaded  from  Ireland,  (and  a  refer- 
ence to  the  evidence  given  before  the  Houfe 
of  Lords,  on  the  fubjecl:  of  the  Irifh  propo- 
rtions, will  prove,  that  the  dread  entertained 
was  of  the  mofl  alarming  nature)  is  pofTerTed 
by  France  ;  me  has,  Or  may  have,  after  the 
operation  of  the  treaty,  every  fpecies  of  ma- 
chinery equally  perfect  as  at  Manchester. 

She  has  cheap  labour,  and  a  multitude  of 
hands  ready  to  be  converted  into  the  beSt  fort 
of  workmen  in  this  trade.  It  was  Stated  in 
evidence  upon  the  Irifh  proportions,  that  the 
belt  cotton  weavers  were  bred  flrft  to  the 
trade  of  linen  weaving,  and  that  a  few  weeks* 
were  Sufficient  to  qualify  them  for  a  proficiency 
in  it; 

The  French  linen  manufacture  is  extenfive; 
Spain  and  the  SpaniSh  fiota  are  Supplied  from 
it ;  and  a  very  little  time  therefore,  if  the  above 
testimony  be  founded  in  fad:,  and  there  can 
be  no  reafon'  to  think  it  is  not,  will  mature  her 
weavers  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton. — When, 
that  event  Shall  happen,  we  muSt  lofe  at  leaSt  one 
market  for-  the  purchafe  of  the  raw  cotton,  and 
M  upon 
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upon  what  natural  or  permanent  advantage  we 
can  flatter  ourfelves  with  retaining  a  decilive 
fuperiority  over  a  country  which  will  unite 
cheaper  materials  and  cheaper  labour,  with  at 
leaf!  equal  tafte,  it  is  not  eafy  to  difcover. — 
The  expectation  is  too  weak  for  the  undiftin- 
guifhing  fanguinenefs  of  infancy  itfelf. 


GLASS. 

In  this  article  it  feems  quite  impoffible  to 
fuppofe,  that  we  mould  either  fupply  France, 
or  continue  to  fupply  ourfelves.  Considerable 
duties  are  paid  upon  the  import  of  fome  arti- 
cles from  which  it  is  made. 

And  from  the  mode  in  which  the  duty  is  laid 
upon  glafs  itfelf,  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  to  ad- 
juft  a  countervailing  duty,  or  fettle  a  draw- 
back. The  duty  is  charged  upon  glafs  in  its 
fluid  ftate,  and  no  allowance  is  either  made,  or 
has  ever  been  found  practicable  to  be  made, 
for  the  quantity  which  is  ufelefs  in  the  firft 
preparation,  or  what  is  broken  or  damaged  in 
the  making.  All  that  quantity  not  only  is 
charged  with  duty  in  the  firft  inftance,  but  is 

again 
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again  charged,  if  it  mould  be  again  thrown  into 
the  melting  pot.  The  difference  between  the 
real  and  nominal  duty,  occafioned  by  this  mode 
ofimpofing  it,  is  infinitely  various  in  the  diffe- 
rent fpecies  of  glafs  ware,  and  is  in  fome  in* 
fiances  enormous,  but  is,  at  the  fame  time, 
impoffible  to  be  afcertained  with  any  fafety  to 
the  revenue. 

The  fame  difficulty  attends  the  drawback  of 
duty.  In  fome  inftances,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  drawback  and  the  real  duty  paid, 
will  amount  to  40  or  $oper  cent,  and  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  nominal  duty  and  the  actual 
duty  paid,  is  equally  great  *. 

If  French  glafs  coming  to  England  is  to  pay 
the  duty  upon  the  adtual  quantity  imported, 
jit  will  be  far,  indeed,  fliort  of  the  duty  which 

*  The  proportion  between  the  weight  of  goods  jnade, 
and  the  weight  of  goods  charged  by  the  excife  officer,  is 
calculated  to  be  as  follows : 

Flint  glafs      as     100  to  147 
Bottle  glafs  100  to  112 

Broad  glafs  100  to  157^ 

In  cut  glafs  the  proportion  is  infinitely  greater ;  the 
drawback  is  in  the  inverfe  proportion ;  that  is  to  fay,  goods 
which  have  paid  147,  draw  back  iop. 

M  2  has 
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has  been  paid  by  the  Engliih.  manufacturer 
for  the  fame  quantity  worked  here. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  Jhould  be  at- 
tempted to  form  a  calculation  what  the  actual 
duty  was  which  each  particular  fpecies  of  wares 
had  paid,  it  would  prove,  as  all  fuch  calcula- 
tions have  hitherto  proved,  a  dangerous  and 
impracticable  attempt. 

Independent  of  the  known  fuperiority  of  the 
French  in  many  articles  of  the  glafs  manufac* 
tory,  therefore  it  is  not  reafonable  to  expeft, 
that  we  mould  be  enabled  to  fend  any  of  thofe 
articles,  fuch  as  crown  glafs,  in  which  we  _are 
fuppofed  to  excel  all  countries,  into  France. 
The  drawback  of  duty  is  lefs  than  the  duty 
paid  on  different  articles,  from  zi  to  45  per 
cent;  or,  in  other  words,  glafs  is  exported  from 
this  country,  fubject  to  a  duty  from  21  to  45 
per  cent. — Miferable  indeed  mult  be  the  ftate 
of  the  French  manufacture,  or  partial  in  the 
extreme  muit  be  the  hopes  of  thofe  who  can 
expect  to  fupply  France  with  glafs  ware  under 
fuch  circumltances.  Ireland  labours  under  none 
of  the  above  difadvantages ;  Ihe  pays  no  duty 
upon  the  raw  material,  and  is  improving  ra- 
pidly in  the  manufacture  of  it.  Drinking  glaiTes 

may 
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may  be  had  four  or  five  fhilling/wdoz.  cheaper 
in  Dublin  than  in  London.  If  then  France  is 
furnifhed  with  this  commodity  from  the  do- 
minions of  his  Britannic  Majefty,  is  it  to 
Britain  or  Ireland  that  fhe  will  dired  hcrfelf 
for  her  fupply  ? 

MILLINERY. 

This  article,  though  apparently  not  amongft 
the  moll  important  of  thofe  affected  by  the  re- 
gulations of  the  Tariff,  will  be  found  to  in- 
volve as  much  error  in  the  principle  of  its 
adjuftment,  and  as  much  impolicy  as  to  fome 
of  its  domeftic  confequences,  as  any  other 
included  in  the  operation  of  the  Treaty. 

The  duty  upon  this  branch  of  the  mutual 
trade,  now  for  the  firft  time  deemed  of  confe- 
quence  enough  to  be  comprehended  amongft 
the  objects  of  a  general  commercial  fyftem,  is 
to  be  in  future  1 2  per  cent,  ad  valorem  upon 
importation  into  either  country.  Let  us  exa- 
mine then,  how  far  this  duty  is  likely  to  have 
the  effect  of  a  real  operative  reciprocity. — 
One  principal  article  of  which  millinery  is 
compofed,  is  Mujlin.  Muilin  bought  at  the 
Eaft  India  Company's  fales  pays  a  duty  of 
18/.  per  cent,    to  the  Company ;    of  which, 

however, 
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however,  12/.  is  allowed    to   be  drawn  back 
on  re-exportation. 

With  refpect  to  fuch  articles  of  the  millinery 
as  are  compofed  of  the  muflin  imported  by  the 
French  Eaft  India  Company,  this  will  be  the  cafe 
between  the  two  countries — The  French  manu- 
facture will  have  nothing  to  pay  on  its  importation 
here,  but  limply  the  12/.  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
impofed  by  the  treaty.  But  the  fame  manu- 
facture of  England  will  have  the  fix  per  cent. 
(the  difference  between  the  original  duty  paid 
to  the  Eaft  India  Company,  and  the  quantum 
of  the  drawback)  to  be  added  to  this  recipro- 
cal ad  valorem  duty;  that  is,  it  will  pay  18/. 
per  cent,  on  its  admiflion  into  the  ports  of 
France.  In  this  view  of  the  fubject,  there- 
fore, there  is  no  reciprocity. 

With  refpecl  to  that  part  of  the  French 
millinery  which  is  compofed  even  of  muflin 
bought  in  England,  they  will  be  found  to  be 
at  lead  upon  a  level  with  us  in  our  own  mar- 
ket. They  can  purchafe  the  muflins  of  the 
Eaft  India  Company,  drawing  back  all  the 
duty  but  £x  per  cent.  They  can  return 
them  in  their  flate  of  finifhed  manufacture 

here,. 
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here,  at  the  flipulated  duty  of  1 2  per  cent. ; 
that  is,  with  the  difference  only  of  freight, 
which  is  infinitely  overbalanced  by  the  confe- 
deration of  their  cheaper  labour,  they  can 
fell  their  prepared  and  made  up  millinery  with 
every  advantage  of  fuperior  faihion,  and  every 
recommendation  of  a  prevailing  partiality  in 
their  favour,  precifely  for  the  fame  duty 
which  the  Englifhman  pays  for  his  unmanu- 
factured muflin  at  the  India  Houfe. 

The  almoft  entire  impoflibility,  alfo,  which 
will  exift  againft  our  availing  ourfelves  of  the 
permitted  drawback  on  the  exportation  of  the 
Company's  muflins  when  fent  out  in  a  ftate  of 
manufacture,  will  deferve  to  be  confidered.— 
An  application  for  the  drawback  upon  the 
quantity  of  this  article  ufed  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  cap  or  an  apron,  will  be  evidently 
difficult  to  a  degree  of  almoft  total  impracti- 
cability. Upon  that  fuppofition,  the  relative 
fltuation  of  the  two  countries  as  to  this 
branch  of  their  reciprocal  impofts  will  be  this, 
That  the  manufactured  muflin  fent  from  Eng- 
land will  pay  the  original  18  per  cent,  to  the 
Company,  and  the  1 2  per  cent,  ad  valorem  to 
the  cuftoms  of  France,  making  altogethor  30 

per 
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per  cent,  ad  valorem,  before  it  can  obtain  ad- 
miffion  into  their  market. — Whereas,  as  I  be- 
fore ftated,  the  fame  quantity,  even  of  muf- 
lin  bought  from  our  own  Company*  can  be  in- 
troduced from  France  at  a  duty  only  of  18I. 
per  cent,  which  leaves  a  difference  of  nl.per 
cent,  ad  valorem  in  their  favour ;  and  of  1 8  L 
per  centi  if  the  muilin  be  of  the  importation  of 
the  French  Eaft  India  Company. 

Nor  does  it  appear  eafy  or  practicable  to 
diftinguifh,  in  many  inftances,  fo  as  to  adjuft 
with  precifion,  the  duty  to  be  paid,  on  fofne 
articles  at  prefent  prohibited  from  France,  and 
which  will  in  future  be  imported  under  the  de- 
nomination of  millinery.  India  muilins, 
French  crapes,  and  tiffanies,  are  at  prefent  in 
a  ftate  of  prohibition.  The  former  are  pofi- 
tively  admitted  by  the  treaty  ;  and  as  the  latter 
may  at  prefent  be  imported  from  Italy,  fubject 
to  a  duty,  they  will  with  great  facility  be  in 
future  brought  from  France,  who  greatly  excel 
all  nations  in  thofe  manufactures.  In  a  com- 
mercial view  of  this  fubject,  therefore,  it  will 
appear  to  be  not  lefs  exceptionable  than  the 
other  regulations  of  the  Tariff. — It  demands 
consideration,  however,  upon  another  point  of 

its  inevitable  tendency* 

Few 
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Few  are  the  employments  which  exifl  in  this 
country  for  the  exercife  of  female  induftry, — 
and  few  the  honeft  expedients  for  female  fub- 
fiflence. — Why  thofe  fhould  have  been  wan- 
tonly diminiflied,  as  by  effect  of  this  article 
they  evidently  muft,  and  that  to  a  mofl  alariri- 
ing  extent,  will  not  be  eafily  accounted  for  on 
any  principle  of  general  policy,  or  with  any 
reconciliation  to  domeftic  morals. 

Was  there  not  mifchief  enough  done  to  the 
male  poor  of  this  country,  by  the  operation  of 
the  new  arrangement,  to  have  fatisfled  the 
mod  fyflematic  Parliament,  if  any  fuch  exift, 
(or  if  it  be  not  fairer  to  fuppofe  ignorance 
than  barbarity)  in  the  negociator  of  this  treaty  > 
—Or,  was  it  a  motive  of  confiftency  that  pre- 
vailed with  him  to  the  adoption1  of  this  perni- 
cious flipulation  ? — That  having  uniformly 
refilled  the  lead  appearance  of  equitable  mu- 
tuality in  the  whole  courfe  of  the  negociation 
with  France,  he  determined  to  act  up  to  him- 
felf,  and  to  reject  a  reciprocity  even  in  their  na- 
tional gallantry. 

Whatever  was  the  caufe,  the  effect  is  molt 

reprehenfible. — If  it  be  true  that  female  virtue 

N  be 
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be  a  quality  which  deferves  encouragement 
either  as  a  fource  of  domeftic  happinefs,  or 
public  benefit,  it  mull  be  equally  fo  that  this 
part  of  Mr.  Eden's  treaty  demands  the  fevereft 
reprobation,  both  of  the  private  individual 
and  the  politician. 


S     A    D     L    E    R    Y. 

IT  is  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  the  ex- 
act extent  of  this  term. — It  is  known  to  com- 
prehend many  articles  of  manufactured  leather 
which  by  no  means  appear  to  be  naturally 
included  under  it. 

Our  leather  manufa&ure  is  certainly  at  pre- 
fent  in  a  more  flouriihing  ftate  than  that  of  the 
French ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  they  are  ufing 
every  exertion  to  arrive  at  a  fpeedy  competi- 
tion with  us  : — They  have  all  the  materials  as 
good,  in  as  great  plenty,  and  as  cheap  as  we 
have ;  and  there  is  no  fuch  myflery  in  the  trade 
itfelf,  as  to  make  it  at  all  difficult  of  acqui- 
fitlon,  more  particularly  lince  the  treaty  places 
them  on  fo  advantageous  a  footing  with  re- 
aped to  it.  What  appears  to  be  a  fifteen  per 
q  cent. 
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cent,  duty  by  the  treaty,  is,  in  fact,  no  duty      p 
at  all  upon  French  leather  coming  to  England  ; 
but  is,  at  lead,  25  or  30  per  cent,  upon  Engli'ihT     / 
fadlery  imported  there. 

The  internal  duty  upon  leather  in  England- 
is  equal  to  about  1 5  per  cent,  upon  the  value. 

It  is  impoffible  to  give  the  fhadow  of 
reafon,  why  in  the  lift  of  countervailing 
duties  this  is  not  to  be  found.  The  15  per 
cent,  import  duty  being  then  merely  equal 
to  the  internal  duty  in  this  country,  puts 
French  and  Englifh  leather  upon  the  fame 
footing  as  if  the  internal  duty  had  been  coun- 
tervailed, and  no  duty  at  the  port  was  to  be 
paid.— 


The  cafe,  however,  is  directly  reverfed 
upon  Englim  leather  goods  going  to  France. 
As  the  internal  duty  is  paid  upon  the  wnple 
hide,  and  as  confiderable  parts  of  it  are  loft  111 
the  manufa'Sture,  the  real  duty  upon  the  goods 
is  infinitely  higher  than  it  appears  upon  the 
material. 

Three  halfpence  per   ft?  upon   the  whole 

quantity,  may  be   2d.,  or  more  upon  the  ma- 

N  2  nufadture. 


^ 
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nufadhire.  The  drawback  is  only  paid  upon 
the  weight  actually  exported  ;  by  which  means 
a  duty  of  9  or  more  per  cent,  remains  upon  it, 
which,  added  to  the  port  duty  in  France,  of 
i$per  cent,  makes  the  whole  duty  upon  Eng- 
lifli  leather  going  to  France  equal  to  25  per 
cent.  Whereas  I  have  already  faid,  that  by 
the  operation  of  our  internal  duty,  French 
leather  will  come  here,  after  paying  the  15 
per  cent,  ftipulated  by  the  treaty,  almoft  en- 
tirely on  the  fame  footing  with  our  own. 

Of  the  article  of  Porcelain  and  Pottery  I 
lhall  fay  but  little.— The  manufactures  of 
JVorcejler  and  Derby  will  certainly  be  totally 
unable  to  fupport  themfelves  againfl  the  more 
beautiful  comporltions  of  this  article  in  Seve 
pr  Paris. 

The  beauty  and  elegance  of  Mr.  Wedg- 
W'ood's  ware,  may  for  a  time  give  it  a  confi- 
derable  advantage  in  the  French  market;  but 
he  has  himfejf  declared,  upon  oath,  that  no 
lefs  a  duty  than  40  or  50  per  cent,  was  fuffici- 
ent  to  protect  him  againfl  the  infant  manufac- 
tures of  Ireland  :—r 

That 
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That  it  was  in  the  power  of  any  nation, 
by  difficulties  at  the  cuftom-houfe,  by  un- 
packing the  goods,  and  a  thoufand  fuch  ar- 
tificial embarraiTments,  to  convert  a  low  duty 
into  an  abfolute  prohibition. 

That  little  ikill  was  neceffary  in  the  infe- 
riour  workmen ; 

And  that  equally  little  time  was  neceffary, 
in  addition  to  natural  advantages  and  cheap- 
nefs  of  labour,  to  transfer  the  manufacture  to 
another  country  ;  of  which  indeed  he  gave  the 
remarkable  inftance  in  Ireland,  which,  within 
three  years  after  the  trade  with  America  was 
laid  open,  had  effectually  taken  from  us  both 
the  export  of  leather  and  of  glafs. 


r<: 


There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  but  this 
manufacture,  like  others,  will  only  be  pro- 
ductive of  a  temporary  advantage  to  England. 

WOOLLENS. 

I  come  now  to  that  part  of  the. .tariff 
which  refpe&s  the  ftaple  of  Britifh  manufac- 
tures, the  trade  of  her  woollens.— It  has  been 

a  pre- 
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a  prevailing  opinion  fince  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Eden's  Treaty,  that  this  is  not  the 
part  of  his  fyftem  which  threatens  the  mod; 
injurious  confequences  to  the  manufacturers 
of  Great  Britain.  General  opinions  taken  up 
on  loofe  grounds,  and  difTeminated  without 
examination^  are  apt  to  have  a  more  deciding 
influence  in  this  country,  than  in  their  na- 
ture belongs  to  them.,  That  this  particular 
fpecies  of  manufacture  is  more  affedted  by 
the  ftipulations  of  this  treaty,  or  even  equally 
with  fome  other  branches  of  our  trade, 
I  know  not,  amidft  fuch  an  accumulation  of 
dangerous  innovations,  that  it  would  be  fafe 
to  affirm,  That  it  is  not  difmhTed,  how- 
ever, without  fome  participation  in  the  ge- 
neral defects  of  this  extraordinary  arrange- 
ment, will  not  be  very  difficult  to  demon- 
itrate. 

The  Drap  D'Elbeuf,  which  is  among-  the 
fmeft  of  the  French  cloths,  fells  in  that  coun- 
try, as  is  to  be  afcertained  upon  all  the  moft 
modern  authorities,  at  19  livres  15  fous,  or 
1 6s.  '5|d.  according  to  the  prefent  rate  of 
Exchange,  per  aune. 

I  need 
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I  need  not  inform  the  intelligent  reader, 
but  ftate  it  to  facilitate  the  enquiries  of  thofe 
who  may  be  lefs  converfant  in  this  fort  of 
information,  that  the  French  aune  is  to  the 
Englifh  yard,  in  the  proportion  of  nine  to 
feven,  that  is,  it  confifts  of  forty-fix  inches 
and  two  fevenths. 

By  the  Reglemens  General,  pour  la  Manufac- 
ture du  Drap  of  Auguft,  1669,  and  by  the 
Arret  du  Confeil,  of  the  19th  of  February, 
1671,  the  moll:  refpe&able  authority  that 
can  be  appealed  to  on  this  occasion,  the 
breadth  of  the  Drap  D'Elbeuf  is  regulated  at 
one  aune  and  ~,  or  57  inches  4  in  breadth. 

■  By  multiplying,  therefore,  467  inches, 
the  length  of  an  aune,  by  57-^  inches,  the 
breadth  of  the  Drap  D'Elbeuf,  we!  fhall  have 
precifely  the  number  of  fquare  inches  con- 
tained in  one  aune  of  this  cloth,  which  upon 
calculation  will  be  found  to  be  2677-^  fquare 
inches. 

The  price  of  the  befl  Englifh  broad  cloth 
is  1 8s.  per  yard,  and  is  7  quarters  or  63 
inches  in  breadth. 

Tie 
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The  length,  therefore,  as  in  the  former 
cafe,  multiplied  with  the  breadth,  that  is, 
36  X  63,  will  give  the  exact  number  of  fquarc 
inches  contained  in  one  yard  of  Englilh  broad 
cloth,  which  will  be  found  to  be  2268  fquare 
Inches,  which  will  leave  a  difference  of  four 
hundred  and  nine  fquare  inches  more  cloth 
in  the  aune  of  Drap  D'Elbeuf,  which  fells 
for  1 6s.  5id\  than  is  in  the  yard  of  Eng- 
lilh broad  cloth,  which  fells  for  18s. 

By  a  farther  calculation  it  will  appear* 
that  the  fame  quantity  of  fquare  inches  of 
Englilh  cloth  as  are  in  the  French  aune,  if 
fold  at  Englifh  price,  would  make  fuch  aune 
colt  one  pound  one  milling  and  feven  pence^ 
and  a  fraction.  But  the  French  aune  of  the 
Drap  D'Elbeuf  colls  only  fixteen  lhillings 
and  five  pence  halfpenny  ;  in  precifely  the 
fame  quantity  of  cloth,  therefore,  there  re- 
mains a  difference  in  the  price  to  markets, 
in  favour  of  France,  of  four  lhillings  and 
iixpence  halfpenny. 

Tp  take  the  calculation  another  way  : — 
1  have  faid  that  a  yard  of  Englilh  broad 
cloth  colts  1 8s.  Now  it  will  turn  out  by  a 
fimple  operation  of  figures,   that  the  fame 

quantity 
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quantity  of  French  beft  cloth^  or  Drap 
D'EI&euf,  which  is  contained  in  an  E.nglifh 
yard,  fold  at  the  rate  of  1 6s.  54-d.  per 
aune,  the  French  price,  would  coft  precifely 
13s.  lo^d.  per  yard,  a  view  of  the  fubject 
which  perhaps  may  make  it  clearer  to  the 
underftanding  of  Englifhmen,  becaufe  more 
familiar  to  the  habits  of  meafurement  in 
pradtice  amongft  them.  By  this  laft  calcu- 
lation then  there  would  remain  a  difference 
per  yard  between  the  bed  cloths  of  France 
and  England,  the  former  indifputably  not 
inferior  in  quality  to  the  latter,  but  diredly 
the  contrary,  of  4s.  i|d.  in  favour  of  the 
Drap  D'Elbeuf. 

If  it  Ihould  be  urged  in  reply  to  the  above 
facts,  which  certainly  Hand  upon  evidence, 
that  it  will  be  very  difficult,  if  at  all  prac- 
ticable to  fhake,  that  though  the  difference 
of  price  of  the  fame  quantity  of  the  fame 
fort  of  cloth,  between  the  two  countries,  be 
certainly  material,  yet  it  is  not  fo  much  as 
will  not  be  fufficiently  covered  by  the  duty 
of  12I.  per  cent,  united  with  the  expence 
of  freight,  &c,  which  may  be  fairly  eflimated 
at  3I.  more,  arid  which  will  make  the  whole 
amount  of  the  charges  upon  importation  here 
O  of 
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of  French  woollens  1 5I.  per  cent,  ad  valorem* 
This  it  may,  and  indeed  has  been  faid  will  be 
fuch  an  incumbrance  upon  the  admiffion  of 
cloth,  as  to  amount  pretty  nearly  to  a  mu- 
tual prohibition.  How  far  that  is  likely 
to  be  the  cafe  with  refped  to  the  Britifh 
market,  it  will  be  my  next  bufinefs  to  en- 
quire. 

Suppofe  it  to  be  admitted  upon  the  ave- 
rage, and  it  cannot  be  far  from  the  mark, 
but  at  all  events  is  equally  fair  between 
the  two  countries,  that  two  yards  and  a  half 
of  Britifh  broad  cloth  are  taken  up  in  making 
one  coat. 

Wehavefeen,  that  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  the  Drap  D'Elbeuf  which 
is  contained  in  an  Englifh  yard, 
cofls  -  -  o  13  ic4 

A  coat  of  this  therefore,  made  on 
the  average  mentioned  above,  will 
eoft  precifely  -  -  1  13     8 % 

;A  coat  made  of  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  Britim  cloth,  at  the  market 
price,  to  wit,  18s.  per  yard,  will 
cofl  -  -  -  z    5    o 

Which 
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Which  will  leave  a  difference  of  eleven  mil- 
lings and  three  pence  three  farthings  on  each 
coar. 

Now  15/,  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  upon  1  /. 
18  5.  8~d.  the  price  of  the  coat  made  of  the 
Drap  d'Elbeuf,  will  amount  to  5  s.  and  a  frac- 
tion. This  added  to  the  price,  will  make  the 
whole  coll  upon  importation  into  England, 
precifely  1 /.  18  s.  8-^.  that  is  6  s.  3 -J-*/,  lefs 
than  a  coat  made  of  our  own  broad  cloth  in  the 
metropolis  of  England . 

It  is  proper  to  obferve  here,  that  there  is 
great  reafori  to  believe,  after  the  operation  of 
this  treaty,  cloaths  will  be  imported  into  this 
country,  in  great  quantities,  ready  made ;  in 
which  cafe  will  be  to  be  added,  to  the  other  ad- 
vantages in  favour  of  France,  the  decided  fu- 
periority  they  poffefs  over  us,  in  the  effential 
article  of  cheaper  labour.  It  is  well  known 
as  a  fad:,  that  a  coat  is  made  in  Paris  for  four 
livres  10  fous,  or  3  J.  gd*  Englifti,  whichj  in 
London  will  coft  at  leaft  10  s.  6  d. 

In  the  whole  of  the  above  argument  I  have 

totally  left  out  of  the  queftion  all  confideration 

O  *  of 
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of  fuperior  quality  on  the  part  of  the  French 
iuperfines ;  a  fad,  however,  which  is  fufficient- 
ly  attefted,  and  will  not  (particularly  in  their 
Scarlets  and  their  Blacks,  in  which  we  do  not 
come  within  the  remoter!:  chance  of  competi- 
tion) be  attempted  to  be  controverted  by  any 
perfon  at  ail  converfant  in  thefe  concerns. 

I  ihall  next  inquire,  whether  the  manufac- 
tures of  our  own  wool  are  likely  to  be  fent  in 
large  quantities  to  France ;  and  for  that  pur- 
pofe  it  will  be  neceffary  to  examine,  whether 
the  difference  in  the  price  of  the  raw  material 
in  the  two  countries,  is  fo  much  in  favour  of 
England,  as  as  to  enable  her  to  fend  her  ma- 
nufactures of  coarfe  wool  in  competition  to  the 
French  market,  where  labour  is  fo  much  cheap- 
er, and  under  an  expenceof  15/,  per  cent. 

Lord  Sheffield,  in  his  Obfervations  on  Tracfc 
with  the  American  States,  fuppofes  common 
wool  '  20  per  pent,  cheaper  in  England  than  in 
France.  This  gives  us  an  advantage  of  5  /. 
percent,  at  the  French  market;  but  this  $L 
per  cent,  is  not  only  no  very  great  encourage- 
ment, but  it  is  certain  that,  from  recent  advan- 
tages acquired  by  France,  this  fuperiority  is  not 
4  now 
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now  very  confidently  to  be  relied  upon.  France 
has  gained  upon  us,  in  this  fpecies  of  woollen,  in 
the  Levant  market,  for  a  longtime.  It  is  equally 
well  afcertained,  that  our  trade  to  the  fouth  of 
Europe  has  declined  to  a  very  large  degree. — 
We  confoled  ourfelves  with  the  hope,  howe- 
ver, that  it  would  maintain  itfelf  in  the  north 
of  Europe*  ;  but  it  has  decreafed  in  that  quar- 
ter (taking  an  average  of  four  years  following 
the  year  1763,  and  of  the  four  years  ending 
1784)  from  1,331,928/".  to  573,029/.  A  part 
of  this  great  deficiency  mull  be  fupplied  from 
ipmc  other  quarter  ;  for  all  the  countries  which 
we  previouily  furnifhed  with  this  article  cer- 
tainly cannot  fupply  themfelves.  The  woollen 
ananufadtures  of  Spain  are  confidcrably  im- 
proved-^ ;  but  {till  fhe  does  not  produce  fuffi- 
cient,  even  for  her  own  dominions.  We  there- 
fore know  of  no  country  that  can  fupply  what 

*  Namely,  in  Holland,  <jermany,  Ruflia,  Denmark^, 
Sweden,  and  the  Earl  country. 

f  Efpecially  in  bays,  low  cloths,  and  ferges,  which  are 
cheap,  though  of  an  inferior  kind.  Some  of  her  ferges 
indeed  are  at  leaft  as  good  as  ours.  The  fhalloons  made 
^t  Guadaxaro,  ten  leagues  from  Madrid,  are  very  good, 
though  not  well  preftedoriinifhed. 

we 
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we  have  loft,  unlefs  it  fhould  be  France. — In 
the  long  bays,  and  other  branches  of  the  Bock- 
ing  manufacture,  me  decidedly  excels  us.  As 
good  camblets  as  any  in  the  world,  are  now 
made  at  Lifte.  She  can  alfo  underfell  us  in  a 
manufacture  between  camblet  and  barragon, 
worn  by  the  clergy.  She  is  enabled  to  carry  on 
a  large  manufacture  of  fine  ferges  in  Norman- 
dy and  Brittany  ;  and  alfo  of  fagathies  at  Ami- 
ens, Abbeville,  and  other  places.  She  fur- 
paries  us  at  prefent  in  the  drefling  of  beavers, 
worn  for  great  coats  ;  and  they  now  at  leaft 
equal  us  in  mixed  colours,  in  which  we  ufed  to 
excel. 

I  mall  now  proceed  to  fay  a  few  words  in 
the  way  of  calculation  upon  the  Cloths  of  in- 
ferior quality,  and  to  avoid  too  particular  a 
detail  (the  prolixity  of  which  may,  I  fear3 
have,  by  this  time,  fumciently  fatigued  the 
Reader;  but  let  it  be  always  remembered^ 
however,  that,  in  fubjedts  of  this  kind,  it  is 
upon  minute  points  that  great  interefls  folely 
hinge)  will  content  myfelf  with  considering 
only  one  fort,  in  which  both  countries  carry  on 
a  very  extenfive  manufacture  ;  I  mean  the 
Sikjias. 

The 
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The  French  Silefia,  which  is,  beyond  alt 
companion,  a  lighter  and  pleafanter,  and  even 
finer  Cloth  than  ours  of  the  fame  denomina- 
tion, colls  6  liv.  ro  fous,  or  5s.  and  $d.  per 
aune,  in  Paris,  and  is  -J-  of  an  aune  in  breadth  ; 
the  Englifh  Silefia  cods  6s.  per  yard  in  Lon- 
don, and  is  ^  of  a  yard  in  breadth. 

Purfuing  the  fame  kind  of  calculation  that 
was  adopted  in  the  former  inftance,  it  will  ap- 
pear that  there  is  contained  in  one  aune  of 
French  Silefia,  which  is  fold  for  5s.  and  $d< 
634  -|4  more  fquare  inches  than  is  contained 
in  the  Englifh  yard,  which  is  fold  for  6s. 

It  will  appear  farther,  that  the  fame  num- 
ber o,f  fquare  inches  of  Englifh  Cloth  which 
is  contained  in  the  French  aune,  if  fold  at  the 
Englifh  price,  would  coft  precifely  9s.  ioJxL 
and  that  the  fame  quantity  of  fquare  inches  of 
French  Silefia  which  is  contained  in  one  Englifh 
yard,  would,  at  the  French  price,  colt  3s.  3^. 
that  is  to  fay,  the  French  Silefia  is  exactly 
3s.  2-^d.  cheaper  per  Englifh  yard  than  Englifh 
Silefia. 

The  quality  of  the  French  is  unqueflion- 
ably  fuperiorj— the  price  is  little  more  thai* 

half, 
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naif,  and  yet  an  opinion  is  delufively  difTufed, 
and  unwarily  credited,  That  no  injury  of  any- 
kind  is  to  be  fuftained  to  any  departmant  of 
our  Woollen  manufactures  by  the  operation  of 
Mr.  Eden's  Treaty. 

I  cannot,  however,  admit  the  fuppofitiori 
£  that  there   is  fo  fixed  a  fyftem  of  irrational 

credulity  in  my  fejlow-fubjedts,  or  fo  criminal 
a  negligence  in  the  Woollen  manufacturers, 
both  as  to  their  country's  intereft  and  their 
own,  as  to  think  it  poflible  after  the  above  re- 
prefentation,  unlefs  the  fadb,  on  which  it 
ilands,  can  be  fubverted,  that  the  one  will 
continue  to  indulge,  or  that  the  other  will 
perfevere  in  a  paffive  acquiescence,  in  fo  perni- 
cious a  mifconception  *. 

THE  TRADE  WITH  SPAIN. 

v  ■    The  difcuffion  of  this  part  of  the  Tariff 
naturally  leads  us  into  an  examination  of  what 
will  be  the  probable  operation  of  the  Treaty 
upon  our  Commerce  with  Spain,  the  country 

*  The  reader  will  find  the  general  agriiment  on  Woollens 
very  intelligently  Hated,  in  a  plain,  but  well-informed 
produ&ion,  entitled  The  Woolkn  Draper's  Letter,  publifh- 
ed  by  B'ebrett. 

from 
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from  whence,  we  need  not  inform  the  Reader 
who  has  followed  us  thus  far  in  our  Remarks^ 
that  fpecies  of  Wool  is  imported,  of  which 
the  whole  of  our  fuperflne  Cloths  are  en- 
tirely fabricated. 

The  Trade  between  this  country  and  Spain, 
unhappily  for  us,  has  been,  for  fome  years, 
moil  alarmingly  on  the  decline.  —  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  eftimate  of  its  exports  and  im- 
ports in  the  years 

i775»  1776,  1783  vfi4i 

1,205,215    2  9     1,191,477  19  3     5H887  13  8    802,246     3    o 
564,386     6  o        561,071   n  9     419,462    4  1     637,337     9  11 

■  I...  i  1  ,  mi  1 

£.640,928  16  9   630,406  7  6   170,425  9  7  164,908  13  1 

To  which  is  to  be  added  the  produce  of  the 
Fifh  trade  from  Newfoundland,  which  be- 
ing in  the  number  of  what  are  called  the 
enumerated  articles,  is  exported  from  that 
Ifland  without  coming  into  the  ports  of 
Great  Britain,  and  therefore  is  not  included 
in  the  eftimates  of  our  Ctfftoms,  and  which 
in  fome  years  has  amounted  to  337,028 
quintals.  The  price  of  this  in  the  ports  of 
Spain,  inclufive  only  of  their  own  duty  upon 
importation,  is  iSs.per  quintal,  which  will 
P  which 
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leave  a  fum  05303,3271.  to  be  added  with  the 
reduction,  as  we  have  faid,  of  their  internal 
duty,  to  the  amount  of  our  exports. 

This  diminution  is  to  be  accounted  for 
from  the  combined  influence  of  the  follow- 
ing caufes  : — 

ift.  From  the  encreafcd  fafhion  of  French 
and  Portugal  wines,  which  has  leflened  the  im 
portation  of  thofe  of  Spain  into  this  country,  in 
acomparifon  between  the  year  1700  and  1785, 
in  the  proportion  of  more  than  five  to  one. 

2d.  From  the  operation  of  the  regulation 
of  1782,  which  equalized  the  duty  upon  all 
foreign  brandies  from  wherefoever  imported. 
—  Previous  to  this  period,  the  brandies  of 
Spain  came  into  this  country  at  a  eonfiderably 
lower  duty  than  thofe  of  France  ;  but  being 
inferior  in  quality,  as  well  as  being  attended 
with  a  much  heavier  expence  of  freightage, 
they  could  not  {land  a  competition,  when  placed 
on  a  footing  of  equalized  duty,  and  are  now 
in  a  ftate  of  virtual  prohibition.* 

3d- 

Per  Ton. 

£.    s.  i. 

*  Before  the  year    1782  the  cuftom-houfe.  duty 

upon  French  brandy  was         -         -  856 

That  wpon  Spaniftu  -  -  486 

By 
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3d.  From  the  participation  and  preference 
of  France  in  their  market  for  woollens,  And 
4thly,  From  the  inftitution  of  feveral  •  manu- 
factures in  that  article,  in  their  own  country. 

This  decreafe  is  the  more  to  be  lamented, 
as  our  trade  with  Spain,  both  as  to  the  im- 
ports and  exports,  was  conducted  on  a  footing 
the  mod  advantageous  which  can  poflibly  fubiii} 
"between  two  diftin<ft  empires. — We  took  no- 
thing from  them  but  raw  materials  or  articles 
of  native  produce ;  fuch  as  their  wines  or 
brandies,  upon  which  no  labour  could  be  em- 
ployed.— They  took  from  us  various  defcrip- 
tions  of  our  made-up  articles,  and  even  large 
quantities  of  their  own  raw  materials  returned 
to  them  in  a  ftate  of  complete  and  finifhec} 
manufacture.  —  We  had  their  wool,  cochi- 
neal, indigo,  and  barilla,  which  we  fent  baclc 
again  to  the  country  of  their  original  produce 
in  bales  of  cloth  of  different  denominations. 
By  a  double  operation  of  advantage,  there- 
fore, we  made  them  pay  the  price  of  our  la- 
bour, and  had  their  market  for  the  fale  of  a 
Britiih  manufacture,  the  conflituent  materials 

By  an  afik  pa/Ted  in  1782,  the  cuftom  duty  upon  all 
brandy  is  81.  8s.  per  ton,  which  with  the  5  per  ants,  is 
now  9I.  4s.  6d„ 

P2  Of 
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of  which  were  produced  in  their  own  country. 
The  balance  of  this  trade,  therefore,  was  always 
to  the  advantage  of  England  ;  and  the  furplus, 
amounting  generally  to  near  a  million  annu- 
ally, was  conftantly  remitted  to  us  in  actual 
fpecie.- — To  fay  nothing  that  the  materials 
which  are  imported  from  them  were  fuch  as 
we  could  not  poflibly  do  without — fome  of 
which  we  could  get 'no  where  elfe,  and  others 
from  no  other  country  except  Portugal,  in 
fimilar  perfection  or  with  equal  advantage  ; 
and  all  of  which  were  fo  indifpcnfibly  effential 
to  us,  that  without  them  the  whole  of  our  fta- 
ple  manufacture,  our  national  trade  of  wool- 
lens, muft  have  tfagnated  or  ceafed. 

It  is  difficult  to  afcertain,  what  may  be  the 
future  revolutions  in  the  taile  or  character  of 
a  country. — It  is  not,  therefore,  out  of  the 
number  of  poffible  events,  that  Spain  might 
herfelf  become  a  great  manufacturing  king- 
dom, and  might  employ  her  own  fubjects  in 
the  working  her  own  materials.  But  till  fuch 
a  difpofition  had  began  to  prevail  with  them — 
till'intereft  had  infpired  induftry,  and  till  in- 
duflry  had  been  matured  by  experience,  it  is 
clear  to  demonftration,  that  Spain  was,  of  all  the 
countries  in  Europe,  that  with  whom  it  was 

molt 
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mod  particularly  the  advantage  of  England, 
and  moil  preflingly  the  duty  of  her  Rulers  to 
have  cultivated  an  intercourfe,  and  to  have 
^cemented  a  friendfhip. 


A  very  different  policy,  however,  has  evi- 
dently influenced  the  negociator  of  the  prefent 
Treaty. — A  finking  trade  demands  to  be  pro- 
tected and  fuflained.  It  is  much  to  be  feared, 
and  infinite  will  be  the  caufe  of  regret,  if  the 
event  mould  turn  out  fo  to  be,  that  the  effect 
of  this  new  fyilem  can  terminate  only  in  giv- 
ing the  lafl  blow  of  decifive  ruin,  to  a  branch 
of  commerce  already  weak  and  languifhing, 
yet  ftill  important  and  advantageous. 

The  brandies  of  Spain  are  already  in  a  ftate, 
as  has  been  before  faid,  of  virtual  prohibition  — T 
from  this  country. — Their  wines,  by  the  ope- 
ration of  the  Treaty,  will  be  pretty  nearlv 
in  a  fimijar  fituation. — Even  the  circumftancc 
of  a  more  prevailing  degree  of  fafhion  in  the 
French  wines,  has  been  fuffkient  to  diminifh 
the  confumption  of  thofe  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  at  leaft  five  to  one,  in  the  courfe  of 
little  more  than  eighty  years,  as  may  be  feen 
by  the  computation  taken  from  the  Infpedtor- 
General's  books  at  the  Cuftom-houfe. 

Spanifh 
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Spanifh    Wines    imported   into  England  from 
Chriftmas   1699,  to  Chriftmas  1701. 

Tons.         Hog.     Gall. 

1699  —  Ji^oi  3       60 

1700  —  *3>649       T        7 

1701  —  11,184         2       l7 

Ditto  imported  into,  England  from  Chriftmas 
1783,  to  Chriftmas  1785. 


Tons. 

Hog. 

Gall. 

1783 

— 

2,149 

I 

23 

1784 

— 

*>553 

0 

4' 

'7*5 

— 

i     2>534 

I 

34 

At  each  of  thefe  periods,  and  during  the 
whole  of  the  interval  which  took  place  between 
them,  the  import  duty  upon  Spanifh  wines  was 
about  18  fhillings^r  ton  more  than  that  upon 
the  wines  of  Portugal ;  that  is  to  fay,  fome* 
what  lefs  than  half  of  that  which  exifted  upon 
the  wines  of  France.  If  then,  by  the  mere  ad- 
vantage of  preferable  quality,  or  more  conge- 
nial tafte  and  flavour,  the  wines  of  France 
♦ould  occafion  fo  material  a  diminution  in  the 
confumption  of  thofe  of  Spain  as  has  been 
proved  above^   is  it  auguring  either  rafhly  or 

facYioufly 
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fadtioufly  to  fuppofe,  that  when  the  duty  upon 
the  French  wines  mall  become  only  one-half  of 
what  it  was  formerly,  and  the  duty  upon 
the  wines  of  Spain  fhall  remain  the  fame,  it 
will  produce  an  almofl  entire  abolition  of  the 
ufeofthem  ? — A  fmaller  advantage,  than  this, 
when  extended  to  French  brandies  by  the  a£fc 
of  the  equalization  of  duties  in  the  year  1782, 
totally  deflroyed  the  confumption  of  Spanifh 
brandies  in  this  country.  On  what  ground, 
then,  either  of  general  argument  or  analogy, 
can  we  pollibly  prefume  that  a  fimilar  effect 
will  not  follow  from  a  regulation,  which, 
though  not  exactly  of  the  fame  kind,  is  cer- 
tainly more  injurious  to  the  importation  of 
their  wines. 

If  that  event  mould  take  place,  and  the 
wines  of  Spain  mould  ceafe  to  be  ufed  in  Eng- 
land, this  then  would  be  precifely  the  fituation 
of  the  commerce  between  the  two  countries. 
Every  article  and  iota  of  it,  both  as  to  impor- 
tation and  exportation,  will  be  totally  and  ex- 
clusively in  favour  6f  Great  Britain.  We 
lhall  receive  nothing  from  them  but  what  we 
cannot  pollibly  do  without,  and  they  will  con- 
tinue to  take  from  us  without  the  mofl  remote 

pretentions 
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pretentions  to  a  reciprocity,  or  the  ihadow  of 
an  inducement,  what  they  can  very  well  con- 
tinue to  import  from  other  countries.  Is  it  to 
be  reconciled  to  any  principle  of  common 
fenfe,  or  any  experience  of  the  practice  of 
States,  to  fuppofe  that  things  mould  remain 
long  in  fuch  a  fituation.  They  have  a  fevere 
power  of  retaliation  in  their  own  hands,  and 
will  certainly  have  every  motive  for  the  exer- 
cife  of  it. 

Indeed  a  review  of  the  circumflances  under 
which  we  have  enjoyed  the  free  importation 
of  the  wool  of  Spain  down  to  this  time,  will 
abundantly  prove  that  me  has  never  granted 
us  that  indulgence  without  a  fufficient  and 
adequate  inducement,  and  that,  therefore,  fhe 
is  not  likely  to  perfevere  in  fo  doing  when  that 
inducement  no  longer  exifts.  The  firfl  com- 
mercial treaty  of  any  extent  that  we  had  with, 
that  kingdom  was  executed  in  the  year  1667, 
and  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Lord 
Sandwich's  treaty,  though  principally  negociated 
under  the  direction  of  Sir  IV.  Godolphin,  Secretary 
to  the  embafly.  Sir  W.  was  fo  confcious  of  its 
importance  to  this  country,  that  in  his  letter 
to  the  minifter,  containing  the  intimation  of 
2,  its 
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its  ratification,  he  thus  expreffes  himfelf  with 
an  honeft  triumph  :  "  The  treaty  of  com- 
"  merce,  I  dare  promife  your  Lordlhip,  com- 
"  prehends  not  only  all  the  privileges  and  ad- 
i(  vantages  which  this  crown  hath  ever  granted 
u  tq  any  other  Hate  or  people,  but  likewife 
"  fome  conveniences  which  it  hath  never  yet 
"  permitted  to  any  other." — Alluding  point- 
edly to  the  unimpeded  exportation  of  the  Spa- 
nifh  wool. — The  fervice  performed  by  Sir 
William*  in  obtaining  this  advantage,  was 
deemed  of  confequence  enough  to  incline  the 
miniftry  three  years  afterwards,  in  1670,  toap^ 
point  him  ambafTador  plenipotentiary  to  the 
court  of  Madrid,  with  a  view  of  renewing  this 
fame  treaty,  for  the  value  of  it  began  to  be 
very  fenfibly  perceived — This  was  accordingly 
done. — Now  it  is  to  be  obferved,  in  the  flril 
place,  upon  this  event,  that  at  that  time  the 
manufacture  of  French  woollens  was  entirely 
in  its  infancy,  and  therefore  Spain  had  no 
market  for  that  part  of  her  produce  in  that 
country.  Indeed  no  other  vent  exifted  for  it 
in  Europe  at  that  period  but  England;  and 
though  the  importation  of  it,  therefore,  was 
an  evident  advantage  to  us,  it  was  hardly  lefs 
fo  to  her. — It  is  to  be  attended  to  alfo  as  a  co- 
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operating  motive  for  this  indulgence,  that 
Our  imports  of  her  wine  and  brandy,  were  at 
that  period  immenfe.  So  far,  therefore,  her 
kindnefs  was  not  without  an  adequate  induce- 
ment.— The  next  revival  of  this  treaty  took 
place  in  the  yar  1713,  the  sera  of  the  famous 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  for  even  the  d^fpifed  and 
perfecuted  negociators  of  that  reprobated  en- 
gagement were  not  either  weak  or  wicked 
enough  to  confign  a  participation  of  our  trade 
to  France,  without  taking  care  that  a  fecurity 
for  the  importation  of  the  material  upon  which 
our  woollen  manufacture  totally  depended, 
was  firfl  provided.  The  circumftances,  how- 
ever, between  England  and  Spain  had  not 
much  changed,  and,  therefore,  the  fame  mo- 
tives were  applicable  to  this  extenfion  of  her 
indulgence  with  refpecl:  to  the  wool,  that 
were  mentioned  in  the  former  inftance. 

The  treaty  of  1667  was  again  renewed  in 
1750*.  By  this  time,  however,  our  importion 
of  Spanifh  wines  and  brandy  had  very  "confi- 
derably  diminifhed ;   indeed  between  the  years 

*  The  three  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  generally 
called  explanatory,  were  revoked  by  Mr.  Keen's  treat/, 
and  that  of  1667,  renewed  in  toto. 

1740 
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1740  and  1748  they,  had  been  much  lefs  than 
at  prefent,  and  another  market  for  her  wool 
had  began  to  prefent  itfelf  in  France.  She 
became  confcious,  therefore,  of  the  favour  ihe 
had  fhewn  us,  and  determined  to  make  an  ade- 
quate advantage  of  it. — By  the  treaty  of  Aix  la 
Cbapelle,  concluded  the  year  before,  we  were  in 
pofTeflion  of  the  Afiento  contradt  for  Negroes, 
amiferable  traffick,  of  which  we  made  a  ufe  per- 
fectly congenial  to  the  principle  of  the  trade  it- 
felf. It  was  highly  important  to  Spain  to  get 
this  contract  out  of  our  polTeffion,  and  fhe 
fent  over  a  propofition,  in  which  fhe  agreed  to 
allow  us  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  in 
money,  and  as  a  farther  inducement,  to  renew 
the  commercial  treaty  of  1667,  as  a  price  for 
relinquifhing  the  injurious  intercourfe  with  her 
colonies. — The  terms  were  accepted,  and  the 
treaty  was  accordingly  ratified  at  Madrid, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Keene.—* -This  is  the 
laft  inltance  of  any  fpecific  or  formal  renova- 
tion of  the  treaty  in  queftion,  although  it  has 
been  twice  revived  lince  by  a  fweeping  claufe 
in  each  of  the  treaties  of  peace  that  have  taken 
place  fubfequently. 
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It  is  as  clear  therefore  as  hiftorical  evi- 
dence can  make  it,  that  Spain  never  granted 
the  free  importation  of  her  wool  into  this 
country,  but  under  the  influence  of  fome 
equivalent  advantage  ;  either  direct  or  col- 
lateral. Is  fhe  likely  to  be  equally  indul- 
gent to  us  in  a  ftate  of  provocation  and 
injury,  as  in  a  fituation  of  reciprocal  bene- 
fit and  conciliation'?  Is  there  any  one  fo 
weak  in  his  devotion  to  the  politics  of  Mr. 
Eden,  as  to  admit  a  fuppofition  fo  revolt- 
ing to  the  understanding,  and  fo  repugnant 
to  the  known    conduct  of  States  ? 

If  then,  actuated  by  a  natural  and  juflifi- 
able  refentment  towards  this  country,  inclined 
by  the  tie  of  .family  amity  towards  France, 
and  urged  by  the  reflection  that  fhe  has  no 
longer  an  advantage  in  a  commercial  inter- 
courfe  with  Great  Britain,  Spain  fhould  im- 
pofe  a  prohibition,  or  a  prohibitory  duty 
on  the  importation  of  her  wool  into  Eng- 
land, what  would  be  the  confequence  ? 

It  would  require  all   the  induftry  of  Mr. 

Eden  to  make  out  the  detail  of  fo  comprehen- 

6 ve  a  mifchief,  and  much    more   than  his 

judg 
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judgment  or  talents  to  produce  a  compen- 
fation  for  it.  It  almoft  exceeds  belief,  and 
tranfcends  perhaps  all  recorded  precedent  of 
inattention  or  incapacity,  that  a  man  mould 
make  an  alliance  with  a  natural  enemy,  to 
the  difadvantage  of  a  natural  friend  ;  that 
that  friend  mould  be  in  the  pofleffion  of 
an  article  without  which  the  perfon  making 
fuch  alliance  could  not  live  nor  fubfift,  and 
yet  that  he  mould  never  folicit  the  poffemon 
of  it  before  the  intention  of  his  new  en- 
gagement was  openly  announced,  nor  make 
any  provifion  to  deprecate  a  refentment,  the 
effects  of  which  would  be  fatal  to  his  neareft 
interefls,  till  he  had  given  every  provocation 
of  the  moft  pointed  neglect,  and  fupplied 
every  motive  of  the  moft  defencible  recri- 
mination, for  the  fulleft  and  moft  unqualified 
exertion  of  it. 

Such  has  been  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Eden 
with  refpect  to  England,  France,  and  Spain. 
— If  the  confequence  of  his  management 
be  any  thing  lefs  than  the  entire  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  manufacture  of  our  fineft  and  moft 
valuable  woollens,  the  Country  muft  owe  to  ac- 
cident or  felicity  what  it  has  failed  of  fe- 
3  curing 
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curing,  by    the  intervention  of  his  care  and 
fagacity.* 


CAMBRICK, 

The  duties  by  the  treaty  impofed  upon 
French  cambricks  are  another  proof  of  the  in* 
attention  of  the  Negociator  to  what  has  been 
the  policy  of  this  country  in  times  paft.  For- 
merly, while  they  were  allowed  to  be  imported 
under  a  confiderable  duty,  the  manufacture  was 
utterly  unknown  in  Britain.     Since  the  prohi- 

*  That  the  reader  may  judge  of  the  nature  of  our  im* 
ports  from  Spain,  and  how  much  they  confift  in  raw  ma- 
terials, I  mail  fubjoin  one  year's  imports  from  thence. 


I 


SpanifhWool  -  1,861,231 

Indigo  -  -  396,400  ^ 

Cochineal  -  -        1 47, 845 

Cortex  Peru  -  33>9°9 

Fruit        -  -  11,618,500  ^No. 

Wine  -  -  2,534    Tons, 

Raifins  -  •  60,423     Cwt. 

Our  exports  confift  entirely  of  woollen  goods ;  pilch- 
ards, falmon,  tin,  butter,  beef  and  pork  from  Ireland. 
Of  Woollens  alone  England,  in  the  year  1768,  ex- 
ported to  Spain  to  the  value  of  952,4381.  and  in  the 
year  1775  to  that  of  862,000!. 

bitory 
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bitory  act  18  Geo.  II.  c.  36.  it  has  been  by 
flow  degrees  increasing  in  Scotland  and  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  lately  the  progrefs  it  has  made  has 
been  considerable.  There  were  ilamped  for 
fale,  in  Scotland,  in  the  year  1783,  56,304 
yards;  in  1784,  83,438;  in  1785,  106,755. 
Under  the  prefent  duty,  this  riling  manufacture 
muft  be  utterly  ruined  ;  whereas  it  might  have 
been  protected,  and  a  confiderable  revenue  fe- 
cured,  by  laying  higher  import  duties  upon 
French  cambricks,  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
need  not  have  been  fo  high,  as  either  to  pre- 
vent the  importation,  or  encourage  fmuggling. 

As  the  manufacture  of  the  inferior  forts  of 
cambrick  is  that  which  is  moil  likely  to  fuc- 
ceed  in  Scotland,  and  as  the  chief  view  of 
France  is  to  fecure  the  market  of  England  for 
her  fine  cambrics,  the  object  of  both  countries 
would  have  been  fecured,  by  laving  the  duty  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  exclude  the  coarfer,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  admitted  the  importation  of 
the  finer. 

It  has  been  fuggefted  that  a  duty  of  8  s.  per 
demi-picce  would  effectually  anfwer  this  pur- 
pofe,  have  protected  the  Scotch  and  the  Irifli 

manufactures. 
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manufactures,  and  have  afforded  a  confidera- 
ble  revenue  to  the  public. 

Though  the  linen  manufacture  of  France  is 
in  fo  flourifhing  a  ftate  as  completely  to  fupply 
both  Spain  and  Portugal  with  the  immenfe 
quantities  of  coarfe  linens  they  confume,  yet  it 
is  not  very  probable,  under  the  prefent  duties, 
that  either  the  Irifh  or  the  Britifh  linen  manu- 
facture have  any  thing  to  apprehend  from  the 
Importation  of  French  linen :  though  it  may 
be  probable  that  Britain,  in  future,  will  take 
from  France  considerable  quantities  of  fomc 
forts  of  linen  which  me  now  imports  from  the 
north  of  Europe ;  a  circumftance  which  consi- 
derably increafes  one  of  the  worft  tendencies  of 
the  prefent  treaty,  the  throwing  all  the  com- 
merce of  England  into  one  channel,  and  the 
difobliging  every  nation  with  whom  we  now 
carry  on  trade,  in  order  to  encourage  the  ma- 
nufactures of  France. 

There  is  at  prefent  in  France  a  demand 
for  fome  forts  of  Irifh  linen,  and  confiderable 
quantities  are  now  fmuggled  there.  It  might 
have  been  thought  a  fair  advantage  for  our  fif- 
ter  kingdom,  while  we  ruined  her  rifing  manu- 
facture of  cambrics,  that  fome  fort  of  advan- 
tage 
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tage  fhould  have  been  ftipulated  in  her  favour 
for  thoie  fpecies  of  her  linens  which  are  in  re- 
queft  in  France.  All  forts  of  Linens  howevre 
are  virtually  prohibited  going  from  Ireland 
to  France  by  the  treaty ;  for  it  is  well  known, 
that  the  Irrih  duties  upon  Dutch  linens  are  in 
their  nature  prohibitory  ;  and  therefore,  the 
duties  upon  Iriili  Linens  going  to  France  will  be 
alfo  prohibitory.  And  thus,  by  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  while  the  Iriih  are  taught  to  expedt  a 
benefit,  the  fubftatice  of  the  article  is  a  moc- 
kery to  them,  and  an  exclufion  to  their  ftaple 
manufacture. 


Having  gone  through  the  principal  articles 
t>f  the  tariff,  it  is  neccifary  to  inform  the  reader 
of  one  objection  which  pervades  the  whole; 
which  is,  that  although  the  duties  impofed  up- 
on articles  carried  from  the  one  country  to 
another,  appear  upon  the  face  of  them  to  be 
reciprocal  in  amount ;  and  although  French 
goods  comiwg  to  Britain-,  and  paying  the  im- 
port duty,  are  from  that  moment  free  from  an? 
farther  charge  whatfoever — yet  the  cafe  is  di- 
rectly the  reverfe  with  Britifh  goods  going  to 
France ;  which  in  many  inftances  will  have  to 
pay  additional  duties  to  thofe  impofed  by  th« 
ft  tariil". 
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tariff,  and  higher  ones  than  fimilar  goods  of  the 
manufacture  of  France. 

When  any  commodity  is  imported  into 
France,  and  pays  a  fpccific  duty  of  entre,  at 
whatever  part  of  the  kingdom  it  may  be  im- 
ported, this  is  called  a  Droit  uniforme,  the  ef- 
fect of  which  is  to  protect  the  goods  from  all 
internal  duties,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  France, 
Droits. du  circulation,  till  they  arrive  at  the  place 
of  their  original  deftination  :  but  once  arrived 
there,  if  they  are  again  to  be  carried  from  one 
part  of  the  kingdom  to  another,  they  become 
fubject  to  all  the  different  loeal  duties  which 
prevail  in  different  parts  Qf  that  great  king- 
dom, and  thefe  duties  are  in  almoit  every  in- 
itarice  higher  upon  foreign,  than  upon  French 
manufactures.  Thus,  if  a  bale  of  Englifh 
woollens  be  lent  from  London  to  Lyons,  the 
rwelve  per  cent,  paid  at  importation  will  pro- 
reel:  it  from  all  duties  till  it  arrives  at  the  place 
to  which  it  is  addreffed.  'But  if  the  merchant 
at  Lyons  has  occafion  to  tranfportthe  fame  bale 
of  goods  to  Aix  or  to  Marfeilles,  it  will  become 
fubject  to  item  duties,  confiderably  higher  than . 
:.\French  bale  oi  the  lame  goods  would  pay. 
• 

Thefe 
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Thefe  are  fhackles  impofed  upon  the  com- 
merce of  England  to  France,  in  which  there 
is  no  reciprocity.  If  the  French  merchant 
mifTes  his  market  in  one  place,  he  may  move 
his  goods  to  another,  a»nd  fo  on  through  every 
town  in  Britain,  without  being  fubjed  to  any 
duty  or  impofition  whatfoever. 


REVENUE. 


I  have  now  gone  through  the  principal  ar- 
ticles in  the  Tariff;  and  from  the  review  of 
it,  the  reader  will  already  have  anticipated  me 
in  concluding,  That  there  is  fcarcely  a  manu- 
facture which  is  not  endangered  ;  an  impor- 
tant foreign  trade  which  is  not  placed  in  the 
hazard  of  ruin,  nor  many  branches  of  the  Re- 
venue which  can  efcape  its  deftru&ive  influence. 
It  is  difficult  to  calculate  all  the  lofTes  to  the 
public  purfe  from  fo  complicated  and  exten- 
five  an  innovation ;  all  which,  however,  can 
be  pofitively  afcertained  are  alone  fuch  as  I 
fl-iall  ftate  here,  and  they  will  appear  as  fol- 
lows : 


K  2  Loft 
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£      s.   <L 

Lofs  of  50 1.  per  ton  on  French 

wine  -  -     20,098     6     $ 

Lofs  4  prefent  duty  on  Por- 
tugal wine        -  .  -  161,404  18     2 

Lofs  of  is.  6d.  per  gallon  on 

Brandy  imported       -         -     90,951     8     6 

Lofs  of  5  s.  per  gallon  on  Rum     35,826   12     1 

Lofs  of  2d.  per  gallon  on  "malt 

fpiiits        -  -  -     26,128     3     a 


L  334.400     8     7 


It  has,  indeed,  been  faid,  that  the  duties  efta- 
blimedby  the  Tariff  will  be  fufficiently  produc- 
tive to  compenfate  for  this  enormous  lofs ;  but  I 
have  already  proved  that  they  cannot  be  pro- 
4udive  in  the  articles  in  which  the  lofs  arifes 
without  involving  the  ruin  of  the  Portugal 
trade,  and  the  dei.trucl.ion  of  the  Weft  India 
planter,  and  Home  Diftillers,  and  giving  rife  to 
confequcnces,  both  to  trade  and  revenue,  far 
more  extenfive  than  it  is  pofFible  to,  form  an 
cftimate  of,  at  this  time.  If  the  duties  upon 
the  other  articles  are  to  be  productive,  it  can 
only  refult  from  the  immenfe  importation  of 

French 
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French  Woollens,  Cottons,  Hardware,  SaeU 
lery,  or  other  manufactured  articles  which  di~ 
rectly  and  immediately  interfere  with  fimilar 
articles  of  our  own,  and  by  fo  doing,  affect 
every  excifeable  commodity  in  the  kingdom,  to 
an  extent  far  beyond  what  any  port  duty  can 
make  good. 


SMUGGLING. 

It  has  alfo  been  fuggefted  that  the  duties 
cftablifhed  by  the  Treaty  will  effectually  put 
an  end  to  the  fmuggling  of  foreign  articles, 
and  by  that  means  produce  a  compenfation  for 
all  the  apparent  defalcation  to  the  Revenue.-? 
How  far  that  expectation  is  likely  to  be  real- 
ized by  the  event,  it  mall  be  my  next  fubject 
to  enquire. 

The  fact  is,  indeed,  that  it  is  not  only  from 
thofe  goods,  which  may  be  lawfully  imported 
under  the  prefent  Treaty,  that  the  trade  of 
England  has  reaibn  to  be  alarmed ;  the  eafe 
and  fafety  which  it  extends  to  Snuggling,  is 
iufficient  to  render/  almofl  nugatory,  every 
fecunty  which  the  fair  trader  polleffes,  from 

prohibitions, 
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prohibitions,  and  every  advantage  which  the  re-^ 
venue  derives  from  high  duties. 

The  prohibited  articles  of  filks,  gold  and 
iilver  fluffs,  lace  of  every  fort,  are  fo  fmall 
in  bulk  and  fo  valuable  in  themfel^es,  that  if 
there  was  nothing  more  than  an  increafed 
intercourfe  between  the  two  countries,  the 
preventing  their  being  fmuggled  in  great 
quantities  would  be  totally  impracticable. — 
The, only  rifk  of  feizure  is  on  the  landing  ;  be- 
caufe,  as  fimilar  fabrics  are  produced  by  our 
own  manufacturers,  it  is  impoffible  for  the 
officers  of  the  revenue  to  diftinguiih  the  one 
from  the  other  ;  and  if  a  conftant  and  confi- 
ftderable  trade  is  carried  on  between  the  two 
countries,  thofe  articles,  in  fuch  eflimation  with 
the  rich  and  the  fafhionablc,  will  eafily  find 
their  way  amongft  us,  to  the  ruin  of  our  own. 
manufactures,  of  the  fame  fpecies. 

There  are,  however,  in  the  Treaty,  fome 
regulations  which  totally  annihilate  moftof  our 
ufeful  Laws  againil  fmuggling,  and  which 
more  particularly  militate  againfl  that  act 
which    Mr.    Eden    himfclf   had   a  principal 

fhare 
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fhare  in  propo-ling,  and  in    procuring  to   be 
puffed. 

By  the  nineteenth  Article  of  the  prefent 
Treaty   it  is   ftipulated,  That 

The  fliips  of  either  party  beiti£  laden,  failing  along  the  coafts  of 
the  other,  and  being  forced  by  ftorm  into  the  havens  or  ports,  or 
MAKING  LAND  THERE  IN  ANY  OTHER  MANNER 
WHATEVER,  fhall  not  be  obliged  to  unlade  their  goods,  or 
any  part  thereof,  or  to  pay  any  duty,  unlefs  they,  of  their  own  accord, 
unlade  their  goods  there,  and  fell  fome  part  thereof. 

By  the  tenth  Article  they  are  not  to  be 
fubject  to  any  forfeiture  for  any  defect  or 
omiffion  in  the  entries  of  their  goods  ;— • 
and  by  the   twenty-fifth, 

The  (hips  belonging  to  the  fubjecls  and  inhabitants  of  the  refpedive 
kingdoms  coming  to  any  of  the  coafts  of  either  of  them,  but  without 
being  willing  to  enter  into  port,  or  being  entered,  yet  not  willing  to 
land  their  cargoes  or  break  bulk,  ihali  not  be  obliged  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  their  lading,  unlefs  they  are  fufpecled,  upon  fure  evidence* 
of  carrying  prohibited  goods,  called  contraband,  to  the  enemies 
of  either  of  the  two  high  contracting  parties. 

How  can  any  of  thefe  articles  be  carried 
into  effect  without  a  repeal  of  our  prefent  laws 
which  have  been  found  ahfolutely  neceffary 
for  the  protection  of  the  revenue  ? 

By 
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By  the  24th  Geo*  III.  47.  every  vefTe! 
hovering,  (that  is  not  proceeding  directly  upon 
her  voyage)  and  having  on  board  any  bran- 
dy in  cafks  under  60  gallons,  or  any  other 
goods  whatfoever  fubjedt  to  forfeiture,  may 
be  feized  if  found  within  four  leagues  of  the 
coaft* 

And  every  veiTel  of  a  particular  construction^ 
which  are  fuppofed  favourable  to  fmuggling, 
are  prohibited  to  be  ufed  by  any  Britifh  fub- 
ject,  unlefs  by  licence* 

By  other  laws,  every  veffel  is  obliged  to  make" 
an  entry  of  her  cargo,  if  it  be  of  a  nature  which 
is  enterable  ;  and  it  has  been  found  necefTary 
to  enact,  that  they  fhould  be  fubject  to  for- 
feiture, in  cafe  fuch  entry  lhould  be  found  to 
be  defective  or  erroneous. 

It  is  fclf-evident  that,  at  lead  fo  far  as  re* 
gards  French  ihlps,  all  thefe  laws  mult  be  re* 
pealed. 

In  future-  they  may  make  land  in  any  man- 
tier  they  pleafc. 

They  are  not  obliged  to  enter  their  cargoes. 

They 
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They  may  come  upon  the  coafts,  and  either 
come  into  port  or  not,  as  they  c)iufe. 

They  are  not  obliged  to  give  an  account  of 
their  lading,  except  in  the  fingle  cafe  of  their 
being  fujpetled  upon  fure  evidence  of  carrying 
prohibited  goods  to  the  enemy. 

And  they  may  ufe  veflels  of  any  conftruc- 
tion,  however  adapted  to  fmuggling,  and  how- 
ever prohibited  to  be  ufed  by  Britifh  fubjedfo. 
The  defcription  in  the  twenty-fifth  article, 
viz.  of  fhips  coming  upon  the  coafts  without 
being  willing  to  enter  into  port,  is  the  precife 
and  accurate  definition  of  hovering,  and  is  by 
the  treaty  permitted. 

The  alarming  heighth  to  which  fmuggling 
has  arrived,  has  made  it  necelfary  to  enact,  that 
the  merely  being  within  certain  limits,  with 
certain  goods  on  board,  mall  be  of  itfelf  a  caufe 
of  forfeiture ;  but  in  future,  as  the  cargoes  are 
not  permitted  to  be  examined,  a  French  fmug- 
gler,  lying  at  the  back  of  Dover  harbour,  laden 
with  brandy  in  fmall  cafks,  is  not  liable  to  be 
feized,  unlefs  taken  in  the  very  acl:  of  landing 
her  cargo. 

S  Can 
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Can  we  entertain  a  doubt,  that  under  fuch 
circumftances,  the  fmuggling  of  not  only  fudi 
articles  as  are  prohibited,  but  of  fuch  articles 
as  are  admiffible  under  high  duties,  rnuft  in- 
creafe  to  an  enormous  amount  ? — Our  filk  ma- 
nufacture,  which  has  been  often  injured  by  the 
clandeftine  importation  of  French  filks,  muft 
be  totally  ruined ;  and  the  flipulated  diminu- 
tion of  the  duties  upon  brandy,  can  have  but 
little  effect  in  preventing  its  being  fmuggled. 

The  duty  of  7  s.  per  gallon  is  about  500  per 
cent,  upon  the  prime  coil,  which  is  about  ls./^d, 
in  France ;  and,  under  all  the  reftricYions  of 
hovering  acts,  and  reftraints  of  cuftom-houfe 
laws,  we  have  the  authority  of  the  Committee 
on  Smuggling  for  faying,  that  it  could  be  af- 
forded upon  the  coafts  of  Britain  for  3  j.  per 
gallon.  When  fuch  a  price  left  profit  fuffi- 
cientto  the  fmugglers,  under  all  the  rifks  which 
he  was  formerly  expofed  to,  he  will  undoubt- 
edly be  able  to  fell  it  ftill  cheaper,  when  thofe 
impediments  are  removed ;  and  whether  the 
duty  be  -7  s.  or  95.  6d.  will  make  little  dif- 
ference, as  there  is  flill  a  fufHcient  profit  to  en- 
courage him  in  the  practice,  and  to  fecure  hkn 
againll  rifks,  which  are  now  hardly  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  any  longer  dangerous. 

in 
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In  future,  indeed,  all  the  contraband  trade 
-will  be  carried  on  in  French  veffels ;  for  it  is 
they  only  who  will  be  free  from  all  the  re- 
straints of  the  various  laws  we  have  mentioned. 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  fmuggling  which 
has  of  late  been  much  pradtifed,  and  which 
alfo  in  future  may  be  carried  on  with  confider- 
able  advantage — I  mean  that  of  drawback  and 
certificate  goods. 

If  a  French  vefTel  fails  from  the  Thames 
laden  with  goods,  upon  which  ihe  fecures  the 
drawback,  me  may  fail  round  the  ifland,  come 
upon  the  coalt  as  ihe  pleafes,  is  not  liable  even 
to  be  examined,  and  may  fettle  her  plans  of 
operation  with  the  fmugglers  on  fhore,  till  fhe 
finds  the  convenient  opportunity  of  landing 
her  cargo  ;  and  is  not  feizable,  except  in  the 
very  acl:  of  fmuggling. 

Under  thefe  advantages,  joined  to  the  more 
extenfive  communication  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, it  is  utterly  impoffible  to  fuppofe,  that 
the  revenue  can  be  at  all  productive  in  any  ar- 
ticle under  high  duties ;  or  that  any  of  thofe 
manufactures  which  we  have  found  it  necef- 
fary  to  protect,  either  by  prohibitions  or  by 
kigh  duties,  can  continue  even  to  exift, 
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Such  is  the  foundation  of  the  hope  which 
has  been  fo  induftrioufly  encouraged,  and  fo 
precipitately  entertained,  that  all  the  future 
injuries  to  the  revenue,  and  many  more  befides 
thofe  immediately  refulting  from  this  treaty, 
were  to  be  made  good  by  the  entire  extermina- 
tion of  fmug-glers  from  the  borders  of  the  em- 
pire. 

DROIT    D'AUBAINE. 

It  is  not  meant  to  be  here  contended, 
that  this  is  one  of  thofe  Articles  of  the  Treaty 
which  tends  equally  with  feveral  others  of  it, 
to  the  radical  fubveriion  of  the  national  inte- 
refts.  In  as  much,  however,  as  the  nature  of 
fuch  a  regulation  will  permit  the  poffible  exift- 
ence  of  injury,  fo  far  precifely  it  is  the  ten- 
dency of  the  prefent  modification  of  it  to  en- 
courage every  difadvantage. 

I  need  not  inform,  but  may  be  indulged  in 
reminding  the  intelligent  reader,  that  the  Droit 
UAubaine  is  a  privilege  exifling  in  France,  by 
which  the  King  of  that  country  claims  a  right 
to  all  the  perfonal  property  of  an  alien  who 
fhall  die  in  his  dominions.  It  will  be  much 
lefs   neceffary    for    me    to   obferve    to    any 

perfon 
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perfon  at  all  converfant  in  the  laws  or  ufages 
of  this  country,  that  no  privilege  at  all  corres- 
ponding to  the  above,  prevails  in  England. 

If  this  right  were  rigidly  carried  into  ef- 
fect in  France,  it  would  be  rather  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  an  advantage  than  an  injury  to  Great 
Britain,  as  in  that  cafe  it  would  have  the  falu- 
tary  operation  of  preventing  emigration.  If  it 
were  totally  abrogated,  as  is  recommended  by 
Mr.  Neckar,  this  confolation  (which  though 
evidently  inadequate,  is  the  bell  which  the  cir- 
cumflances  admit)  would  refult  from  that  ar- 
rangement of  it.  That  an  inhabitant  of  Eng- 
land who  had  taken  up  his  refidence  in  France, 
might  enjoy  the  fatisfaclion  at  laft,  and  his 
country  the  benefit,  of  reftoring  the  whole  of 
his  property  by  his  will  to  his  heir,  or  other  ob- 
ject of  his  preference  in  his  native  land. 

The  worit  poffible  fituation  in  which  this 
privilege  can  be  placed,  is  that  of  doubt  or 
ambiguity,  and  in  that  Mr.  Eden  has  com- 
pletely left  it ; — fo  left  k,  that  every  injury 
refulting  from  the  firft  hypothecs  I  have  laid 
down,  remains  in  its  full  extent,  while  the  be- 
nefit fecured  by  the  latter,  is  at  bell  precarious 

and 
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and  doubtful.  The  temptation  to  emigration 
remains  in  full  force,  but  the  reftoration  of 
property  is  expofed  to  the  uncertain  juftice 
of  a  French  Judge,  deciding  againft  the  im- 
mediate interefts  of  the  French  Monarch. 

If  it  be  faid  that  Mr.  Eden  has  fecured  to 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country  as  complete  an 
exemption  from  the  operation  of  the  Droit 
D'Aubaine,  as  was  obtained  under  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht  in  the  year  1713,  (an  aiTertion  which  is 
by  no  means  to  be  maintained,  but  which  is  not 
worth  the  detail  of  a  regular  refutation)  let  it 
be  remembered,  that  events  have  taken  place 
iince  that  period,  which  ought  to  have  made  it 
peculiarly  the  duty  of  a  negociator  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  to  have  demanded  a  plain,  unambigu- 
ous, dec  ill  ve  arrangement  upon  the  fubjec~t, 

I  refer  the  reader  to  a  narrative  in  my  Appen^ 
dix,  which  may  prove  interefting  to  him  as  an 
event  of  modern  politics  not  generally  known, 
and  cannot  fail  to  have  a  decisive  influence  upon 
his  judgment,  in  convincing  him  of  the  abfo- 
lute  neceffity  which  exifls  for  a  clear  and  une- 
quivocal understanding  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, as  to  the  operation  of  this  celebrated  pri- 
vilege. 

He 
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He  will  there  perceive  of  what  miferable 
fubterfuges  the  French  tribunals  will  avail 
themfelves,  when  deciding  upon  the  operation 
of  engagemenis  that  militate  againft  the  im- 
mediate pecuniary  interefls  of  their  fovereign. 
If  Mr.  Eden  knew  of  this  inilance,  he  was 
guilty  of  a  total  defertion  of  his  duty  as  a 
negociator,  ftipulating  for  the  perfonal  pri- 
vileges of  his  countrymen,  not  to  have  in- 
lifted  upon  the  entire  removal  of  an  ambigu- 
ity, which  experience  had  proved  fo  erTen- 
tially  to  interfere  with  them ; — if  he  did  not, 
he  was  hardly  fufficiently  fkilled  in  the  mo- 
dern hiftory  between  the  two  countries,  for 
an  advantageous  execution  of  the  important 
duty  he  had  affumed. 
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It  would  be  unpardonable  in  a  general  in- 
veftigation  of  this  fort,  to  omit  a  detailed 
mention  of  fo  alarming  an  innovation  as  that 
which  is  produced  by  the  operation  of  this 
part  of  the  Treaty.  There  are  fome  men 
whofe  very  convi&ion  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  danger  in  this  cafe,  has  inclined  them  to 
refill  an  opinion  of  its  being  really  deducible 

from 
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from  the  fpirit  of  the  Treaty  itfelf ;  and  there 
are  others  who  are  difpofed  to  difmifs  the  fub- 
jecl:  negligently,  as  being  too  immediately  de- 
monstrative to  require  the  formality  of  a  re- 
gular enquiry* 

Thofe  whoconfiderthe  extent  of  the  injuries 
refulting  from  this  commercial  fyftem  as  a  pre- 
fumption  in  favour  of  the  ncgociatorof  it,  mull 
think  very  highly  of  him  indeed  ;  and  if  I 
could  be  induced  to  look  upon  that  as  a  de- 
fenfible  ground  of  partiality,  I  Should  unite 
cordially  in  their  good  opinion.  This  is  a  no- 
velty in  defence,  however,  which  I  am  not 
entirely  difpofed  to  acquiefce  in ;  and  am 
equally  averfe  to  a  carelcfs  refignation  of  a 
great  point,  merely  becaufe  much  ingenuity 
may  not  be  demanded  in  the  difcuffion  of  it. 
I  would  rather  be  expofed  to  the  imputation 
of  tedioufnefs  in  the  way  of  over  folicitude, 
than  be  cenfured  for  a  culpable  neglect. 

The  Charter  of  the  city  of  London,  which 
was  held  of  confequence  enough,  to  be  ex- 
preflly  confirmed,  even  by  Magna  Charta  it- 
ielf,  and  afterwards  by  a  particular  act  of  the 
legiflature  (in  2.  W.  and  M.  c.  8.)  has  expli- 
citly ftipulated,  That  no  perfon  lhall  be  per- 
il rnitted 
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mltted  to  cxpofe  Goods  to  Sale  in  Shops,  as 
arfifts  or  retail  -dealers  of  any  denomination 
except  fueh  perfon  fnall  firiT  have  been  ad- 
mitted a  Freeman  of  the  faid  Corporation,  by 
iervice,  birth- right,' or  redemption. 

The  precife  terms,  in  which  this  invaluable 
privilege  has  been  hitherto  fecured, .  are  ex- 
actly thefe,  "  No  perfon,  not  being  a  Freeman 
of  London,  lhall  keep  any  mop,  or  other 
place,  to  put  to  fale,  by  retail,  any  goods,  or 
wares,  or  ufe  any  handicraft  trade  for  hire, 
gain,  or  fale,  within  the  city,  upon  penalty  of 
forfeiting  five  pounds  for  every  fuch  offence." 

Let  us  then  enquire,  what  are  the  new  pri- 
vileges, in  direcr.  violation  of  this  facred  com- 
pact, conferred  upon  the  inhabitants  of  France, 
by  the  prefent  Treaty.  The  following  ex- 
tract is  copied  from  the 

Fifth  Article. 

"  The  fubje&s  of  each  of  their  faid  Majes- 
ties may  have  leave  and  licence  to  come  with 
their  Ihips,  as  alfo  with  the  merchandizes  and 
goods  on  board  the  fame,  the  trade  and  im- 
T  portation 
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portation  whereof  are  not  prohibited  by  the 
laws  of  either  kingdom,  and  to  enter  into  the 
countries,     dominions,    cities,    ports,    places, 
and  rivers  of  either  party,  {ituated  in  Europe, 
to  reibrt  thereto,    and  to   remain  and   refide 
there,    without    any    limitation ;    aljo   to   hire 
houfes,  or  to  lodge  with  other  perfons,  and  to 
buy  all  lawful  kinds  of  merchandizes,  where 
they  think  fit,  either  from  the  firft  maker  or 
the  feller,  or  in  any  other   manner,  whether 
in  the  public  market  for  the  fale  of  merchan- 
dizes, or  in  fairs,  or  wherever  fuch  merchan- 
dizes are  manufactured  or  fold.     They  may 
likewife  depofit  and  keep  in  their  magazines  and 
warehoufes,  the  merchandizes  brought  from  other 
farts,   and  afterwards   expofe  the  fame  to  fa}e, 
tvithout  being  in  any  wife  obliged,  unlefs  wil- 
lingly and  of  their  own  accord,  to  bring  the 
faid  merchandizes  to  the  marts  and  fairs.    Nei- 
ther are  they  to  be  burthened  with  any  impo- 
fitions  or  duties  on  account  of  the  faid  free- 
dom of  trade,  or  for  any  other  caufe  whatso- 
ever, except,  thofe  which   are  to.  be  pa^d  for 
their  mips  and  merchandizes  conformably  to 
the  regulations  of  the  prefent  Treaty,  or  thofe 
to  which  the  fubje&s  of  the  two  contracting 
parties  fhall  themfelves  be  liable." 

Left 
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Led,  however,  the  privileges  included  in 
the  above  extract  mould  be  fufpe&ed  of  hav- 
ing been  conveyed  in  terms  of  lefs  clearnefs 
and  precifion,  than  fuited  the  wifhes  and  in- 
terefts  of  at  leafl  one  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties, Mr.  Eden  has  con  Tented  to  go  a  ftcp  fur- 
ther, and  to  confirm  the  inhabitants  of  the  ri- 
val empire  in  the  poflerlion  of  chefe  new 
rights,  in  words  as  unambiguous  as  the  effect: 
of  them  is  deftru&ive  and  unconstitutional. 
He  adds,  "  and  they  fhall  have  right  to  re- 
move themfelves,  as  alfo  their  wives,  children, 
and  fervants,  together  with  their  merchandi- 
dizes,  property,  goods  or  efTedts,  whether 
bought  or  imported,  wherever  they  ihall  think 
fit,  out  of  either  kingdom,  by  land  and  by 
fea,  on  the  rivers  and  frefh  water,  after  dif- 
charging  the  ufual  duties,  any  law,  privilege, 
grant,  immunities,  or  cujloms,  to  the  contrary 
thereof  in  any  wife  notwithstanding." 

Now,  to  what  in  the  preceding  paffages, 
can  the  term  immunity  have  any  poffible  appli- 
cation ?  Not  to  the  removal  of  the  citizens, 
their  wives,  &C.  becaufe  that  being  hitherto 
a  penal  prohibition,  would  have  been  revoked 
by  a  repeal  of  the  statute  enjoining  it,  and 
not  by  the  grant  of  an  immunity, 

T  o.  To 
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To  what  elfe,  then,  in  thefe  quoted  paffages 
can  it  extend  ?— To  nothing,  clearly,  but  tc* 
the  privileges  contained  in  the  firft  extract,  au- 
thorifing  the  future  eftablifhment  of  French 
fhops  in  the  metropolis ;  for  nothing  elfe  is  ex- 
preffed  in  this  part  of  the  article,  to  which, 
by  any  conftru&ion  of  fenfe,  or  grammatical 
arrangement  it  can  have  the  fmalkft  reference^ 
The  fa6t.  indeed  is, /that  in  all  legal  accep- 
tation, the  term  immunity  fignifies  not  the  do- 
nation of  a  privilege,  but  fpecifically  the  ex- 
emption from  a  cuftom  or  duty ;  and  in  this 
fignification  it  is  accurately  employed  by  Mr.. 
Eden,  when  he  informs  us,  as  by  the  refult 
of  this  article,  we  are  to  our  coft  informed, 
that  in  difregard  of  pail  ufage,  in.  contempt  of 
any  pre-eftablifhed  cuftom,  in  defiance  of  ex- 
iting charters,  Frenchmen,  from  the  date  of 
the  prefent  treaty,  are  legitimate  freemen  of 
the  city  of  London,  without  the  labour  of  ap- 
prenticeship, or  expence  of  purehafe,  and 
are  entitled  to  a  full  and  equal  participation 
of  their  beft  and  deareft  privileges. 

It  may  perhaps  be  fuggefted  to  this,  that  in 
the  conduct  of  a  great  itate  meafure,  exten- 
■tenfive  in  its  fubjecl,  and  complex  in  its   ar  | 

rangement 
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rangement,  a  cafual  inaccuracy  of  expreflion, 
(for  fuch,  to  be  defended,  this  mult  be  main- 
tained to  be)  is  not  much  to  be  infilled  upon. 
How  far  this  explanation  will  be  accepted  by- 
Mr.  Eden,  a  gentleman  at  leaft  as  converfant 
in  the  meaning  of  words,  as  experienced  in 
the  arts  of  political  negociation,  it  is  not  for 
us  to  determine. — Whether  he  has  a  jufl  right, 
however,  to  avail  himfelf,  even  of  this  ami- 
cable fubterfuge^  will  be  belt  feen  by  an  atten- 
tion to  the  following  confideration  : 

Mr.  Eden,  in  die  formation  of  the  treaty  of 
which  we  fpeak,  and  for  the  fuccefsful  adjufl- 
ment  of  which,  he  is  to  receive  the  future 
rewards  of  his  country,  has  made  it  an  almoft 
undeviating  principle  with  himfelf  to  tranf- 
cribe  accurately  and  implicitly  from  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  the  year  1 713. — 
The  queftion  then  arifes,  does  the  Treaty 
of   Utrecht  contain  any   claufe  of  the  kind 

and  tendency    now    complained  of  ? Is 

there  any  thing  in  it  that  can  have  the  effect 
of  admitting  French  citizens  into  a  full  parti- 
cipation of  the  advantages  and  privileges  of 
the  citizens  of  London  ?  To  this  we  anfwer 
NO,  not  a  word.    Is  there  any  thing  in  it  or* 

the 
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the  contrary,  that  goes  to  the  pofitive  inter- 
diction of  any  fuch  participation  ?  To  this 
we  anfwer  YES;  and  that  in  terms  as  direct 
and  intelligibly  pointed  to  the  prefervation  of 
Britifh  rights,  as  Mr.  Eden's  are  ftrong  and 
explicit  in  the  violation  of  them.  In  the 
fifth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  which 
correfponds  with  the  fifth  article  in  the  treaty 
of  Mr.  Edeny  after 'having  admitted,  as  is 
alfo  done  in  the  modern  counterpart  of  it,  that 
the  fubjedts  of  the  two  countries  may  be  reci- 
procally permitted  to  refort  to  the  cities, 
ports,  &c.  of  the  refpective  kingdoms,  arid 
to  lay  up,  and  keep  in  their  magazines,  and 
warehouies,  all  kinds  of  lawful  merchandizes, 
we  find  thefe  exprefs  words,  (C  on  this  condi- 
tion, however,  that  they  Jhall  not  fell  the  fame 
by  retail  infhopSj  or  any  zvhere  elfe"  Can  there 
be  found  in  the  Englhn  language,  terms  more 
direct,  and  unequivocal  ?  Did  Mr.  Eden  de- 
viate then  from  fo  intelligible  a  precedent,  by 
mere  accident  or  inattention  ?  Did  he  intro- 
duce words  deftructive  to  the  very  efTence  of 
his  avowed  original,  and  abrOgatory  of  its 
moft  important  prohibitions  without  a  purpofe 
or  defign  ?  If  there  be  a  man  fo  devoted  to  a 
blind  and  dangerous  credulity,  fo  abandoned 
4  to 
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to  the  purpofes  of  a  particular  party,  as  to, 
believe  this,  we  muft  refign  him  to  the  quiet 
porTeflion  of  opinions,  that  are  evidently  not 
to  be  itirred  by  fact,  or  fhaken  by  the  plaineft 
deductions  of  reafon. 


Two  points  in  this  extraordinary  tranfa&ion 
are  eftablifhed,  beyond  all  power  of  contro- 
verfy.  That  by  the  terms  of  Mr.  Eden's  trea- 
ty, the  boafted  exclufion  claimed  under  the 
Chartered  Rights  of  the  City  of  London,  is 
abrogated  and  deftroyed. 

That  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht, 
which  in  all  other  cafes,  he  has  copied  with  fo 
fervile,  and  obedient  an  accuracy,,  thofe  re- 
vered privileges  are  left,  as  every  Englifhman 
muft  wifn  them  for  ever  to  have  remained,  fa- 
cred  and  fecure. 

We  have  two  reafons,  therefore  for  believ- 
ing, that  the  claufe  complained  of,  was  vo- 
luntarily introduced,  and  deliberately  intended 
to  bear  the  interpretation  now  imputed  to  it, 
Firft,  That  we  find  the  actual  terms  of  it  cal- 
culated to  convey  no  meaning  at  all ;  if  not 
that,  which  we  annex  to  it.     Secondly,   That 

we 
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we  find  the  exprefs,  and  fpecific  reverfe  of  this 
meaning  in  the  acknowledged  precedent  from 
which  it  was  transcribed,  in  every  other  part? 
By  avoiding  to  adopt  wprds,  that  were  obtruded 
upon  his  obfervation,  which  he  could  not  avoid 
attending  to,  and  by  which,  (if  adopted)  the 
corporate  rights  of  his  countrymen  would  have 
been  completely  fecured,  we  can  be  at  no  lofs 
to  determine,  what  could  be  his  real  and  deli- 
berate intention,  when  he  made  ufe  of  lan- 
guage, the  obvious  meaning,  and  literal 
conftrudHon  of  which,  goes  directly  to  the  in- 
invalion  of  thofe  fame  privileges. — Is  it  at  all 
neceffary  to  enlarge  on  fo  evident  a  principle  ? 
- — In  the  wrhole  progrefs  and  conduct  of  this 
treaty,  Mr.  Eden  had  afTumed  one  uniform 
line  of  proceeding,  from  which  he  has  never 
iubfkiitially  deviated  ;  that  where  it  was  the. 
intention  of  the  parties  to  introduce  the  fame 
regulation  into  the  modern  treaty  which  ex- 
ited previously  in  that  of  Utiecht,  he  has  not 
only  adopted  the  regulation  Jtfelf,  but  the 
words  alfo  in  which  it  was  conveyed,  If  it 
had  been  bis  intention  then  to  imitate  the  vir- 
tuous rejection  of  this  dangerous  innovation, 
which  he  found  in  the  precedent  before  him  ; 
why  did  he  not,  in  conformity  to  his  conftant 

ufage, 
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ufage,  imitate  alfo  the  terms  in  which  that  in- 
tention was  exprefTed  ? — But  the  reverfe  of  this 
was  the  new  principle  that  he  and  his  coadju- 
tors in  office  meditated  to  eftablifh,  and  they 
have  accordingly  made  ufe  of  language  moft 
clearly  and  unequivocally  calculated  to  ex- 
prefs  their  meaning.  Our  judgments  are 
equally  fatisfled  in  this  cafe,  from  the  words 
which  Mr.  Eden  has  avoided  to  ufe,  and  thofe 
which  he  has  ufed.  We  are  equally  convinced 
from  both,  that  the  real,  true,  and  fyftematic 
purpofe  of  himfelf,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  with  whom  he  co-operated  in  the 
arrangement  of  this  important  negociation,  was 
directly  and  unambiguouily  this :— "  To  ad- 
mit all  the  fubjedts  of  France,  without  excep- 
tion or  diftin&ion  into  a  full,  free,  and  indif- 
criminate  participation  of  all  the  privileges 
of  the  City  of  London,  which  have  been  hi- 
therto deemed  excluflvely  their  own,  under 
the  claim  and  fanction  of  their  charter." 

What  has  been  faid  of  the  charter  of  the  city 
of  London,  is  equally  applicable  to  all  the 
other  corporate  bodies  in  the  kingdom. 

To  extend  this  confideration  a  little  further : 
U  Though 
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Though  any  Englishman  may  fet  up  a  fhoj> 
in  any  town  which  is  not  a  corporate  town,  yet, 
as  the  law  now  ftands,  no  foreigner  can  do  fo. 
He  may  hire  a  houfe,  it  is  true,  but  he  is  cir- 
cumfcribed  in  the  ufe  to  which  he  mall  appro- 
priate it — for  habitation  is  the  exprefs  limita- 
tion put  on  it  by  Blackflone,  p.  372,  vol.  1.— 
By  32  Hen.  VIII,  c.  16.  §  13.  No  alien  can 
take  any  fhop,  under  a  penalty  of  5  L — nor  can 
any  one  let  a  mop  to  an  alien  under  the  fame 
penalty. 

Thus,  not  only  corporate  bodies  have  been 
hitherto  fecured  in  the  exclufive  pofleffion  of 
their  internal  trade,  in  the  way  of  retail,  by  the 
operation  of  their  particular  charter ;  but  by 
this  llatute  an  equal  privilege  has  been  enjoyed 
by  every  other  town  in  the  kingdom. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  Blackftone  himfelf 
has  exprefled  an  opinion,  that  the  llatute  allud- 
ed to  has  been  in  effect  fuperceded  by  the  re- 
gulations of  pofterior  laws. — This  is  an  evi- 
dent mifconception  of  his  meaning — He  fays., 
indeed,  that  the  5th  Eliz.  c.  7.  virtually  re- 
pealed thofe  flatutes  of  Henry  VIII.  which 
prohibited  alien  artificers  from  working  for 
themfelvesj  or  otherwife  than  as  fervants  to 

Englimmen^ 
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Englishmen ;  but  there  is  no  pretence  for  fay- 
ing that  it  repealed  the  penalties  upon  taking 
ihops. 

But  what  puts  the  matter  out  of  all  doubt 
is,  that  many  actions  have  been  brought 
upon  that  ftatute,  long  fince  the  ftatute  of 
Elizabeth,  which  are  collected  and  abridged 
even  in  every  Law  Dictionary;  and  to  them 
1  refer  the  reader  who  may  be  defirous  of 
purfuing  this  important  fubjecr,  to  its  laft  ftage 
of  precinon* 

I  mall  only  fubjoin,  by  way  of  anticipated 
reply  to  thofe  who  may  be  of  opinion,  that 
it  cannot  be  the  intention  of  the  prefent 
treaty  to  diffolve  thefe  corporate  rights,  be- 
caufe  they  are  fo  demonflratively  protected  by 
the  direct  law  of  the  land ;  that  there  is  a 
fweeping  claufe  towards  the  conclufion  of 
the  treaty,  which  stipulates  that  the  King  of 
England  fhall  endeavour  to  prevail  with  his 
Parliament 'to  refcind  all  fuch  laws  as  may 
impede  the  due  execution  of  any  of  the  agree- 
ments contained  in  it. — Some  laws  therefore 
•were  known  to  be  infringed — and  why  not  thefe 
among  the  number  ? — If  it  be  fuggefted,  that 
though  all  this  be  admitted,  yet  that  the  right 
V  a  between 
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between  the  two  countries  is  reciprocal,  I 
iliall  leave  it  to  the  fenfe  and  feeling  of  my 
fellow-citizens  to  determine,  how  far  an  obvi- 
ous inducement  to  emigration  is  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  an  adequate  compenfation  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  their  retail  market  with  the  inha* 
bitants  of  the  rival  kingdom. 


The  PRINCIPLE  of  FREE  BOTTOMS 
making  FREE  GOODS. 

The  article  contains  the  admimon 

of  this  long-refilled  principle  on  the  part  of 
England ;  but  as  the  fact  is  not  attempted  to- 
be  denied,  that  the  right  fo  frequently  claimed 
by  other  powers,  and  fo  perfeveringly  oppofed 
by  us,  is  now  conceded  fully  and  unequivo- 
cally, there  is  no  particular  neceflity  for  quot- 
ing the  exprefs  words  of  the  treaty,  nor  of  ar- 
guing upon  their  conftrucYion. 

I  feel  myielf  relieved  from  all  neceflity  of 
i-eforting  to  any  perfonal  argument  on  this  fub- 
ject,  by  an  appeal  to  the  opinion  of  a  writer, 
who,  whatever  may  be  his  other  claims  to  the 
favour  or  difefleem  of  his  country,  has  unquef- 
.tionably  contended  this  point  with  equal  in- 
formation. 
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formation  and  ability.  I  mean  Mr.  Charles 
Jenkinfon,  who,  in  a  pamphlet  publifhed  by 
him,  in  the  year  1757,  entitled  u  A  Difcourfe 
on  the  Conduct  of  Great  Britain,  in  Refpedtto 
Neutral  Nations,"  has  moft  completely  efta- 
blilhed  the  impolicy  and  injuflice  of  this  cele- 
brated claim,  and  the  almofl  unremitting  per- 
tinacity of  Great  Britain  in  refufing  the  admif- 
fion  of  it. 

I  can  advance  nothing  that  would  be  in  any 
degree  either  fo  entertaining  or  fo  inftructing 
as  Mr.  Jenkinfon's  authority,  upon  this  fubject, 
and  therefore  I  ihall  quote  a  paffage  from  his 
book,  which  appears  to  me  to  contain  the  moft 
decifive  and  unanfwerable  objection  to  this 
part  of  the  treaty. 

"  Let  us  now  look  on  what  has  been  faid  ; 
"  the  deduction  which  I  have  made,  hath  I 
"  fear  been  tedious,  but  the  importance  of 
"  the  fubjecl:  of  force  led  me  into  it.  I  flatter 
f*  myfelf  however  that  it  has  appeared,  that 
"  reafon,  authority,  and  practice,  all  join  to 
"  fupport  the  caufe  I  defend.  By  reafon,  I 
"  have  endeavoured  to  trace  out  thofe  princi- 
"  pies  on  which  this  right  of  capture  is  ground- 
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"  ed,  and  to  give  that  weight  to  my  own  fenti- 
"  ments,  which  of  themielves  they  would  not 
"  deferve,  I  had  added  the  authorities  of  the 
"  ablefl  writers  on  this  fubjecr.  \  and  lailly,  I 
**  have  entered  largely  into  the  conduct  of 
"  nations,  that  I  might  not  only  lay  thereby  a 
(C  broader  foundation  for  this  right,  but  that  1 
"  might  the  more  fully  illuilrate,  by  the  ex- 
46  travagant  pretentions  of  other  ftates  in  this 
"  refpecl.,  the  prefent  moderation  of  England*; 
u  no  age  or  country  ever  gave  a  greater  extent 
"  to  the  commerce  of  neutral  nations,  and  we 
ffcnave  {een,  that  moil  in  the  fame  circurri- 
"  fiances  have  confined  it  within  much  nar- 
y  rower  bounds. 

f*  The  liberty  of  navigation  in  fair  con- 
"  ftruclion  can  mean  no  more  than  the  right 
"  of  carrying  to  any  port  unmolefled,  the  pro- 
*c  duce  of  one's  own  country  or  labour,  and 
"  bringing  back  the  emoluments  of"  it.  But 
"  can  it  be  lawful,  that  you  mould  extend 
"  this  right  to  my  detriment,  and  when  it 
"  was  meant  only  for  your  advantage,  that  you 
"  mould  exert  it  in  the  caufe  of  my  enemy  ? 
"  Each  man  hath  a  right  to  perform  certain 
"  a&ions,  but  if  the  deftruction  of  another 
"  fhould  follow  from  them,  would  not  this-  be 

"  ajuft 
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ec  a  juft  reafon  of  reftraint  ? — The  rights  of 
"  mankind  admit  of  different  degrees,  and 
<(  whenever  two  of  thefe  come  into  competi- 
**  tion,  the  loweft  in  the  fcale  mu ft  always 
"  give  place  to  the  higher, — But  you  will  fay, 
iC  that  you  have  a  profit  in  doing  this  ;  if,  how- 
e(  ever,  it  is  otherwife  unjuft,  will  that  confix 
<c  deration  convert  it  into  a  right? — If  you 
"  mean,  that  your  own  commerce  ought  to  be 
u  free,  that  right  is  not  in  the  leafl  denied 
"  you ;  but  if  under  this  difguife  you  intend 
(e  to  convey  freedom  to  the  commerce  of  the 
"  enemy,  what  policy  or  what  juftice  can  re- 
*c  quire  it  ?  What  can  neutral  nations  denre 
"  more  than  to  remain  amidft.  the  ravages  of 
"  war  in  the  fame  happy  circumftances  which 
"  the  tranquility  of  peace  would  have  afforded 
"  them  ?  But  can  any  right  from  hence  avife 
"  that  you  mould  take  occafion  of  the  war 
<c  itfelf  to  conftitute  a  new  fpecies  of  traffick, 
**  which  in  peace  you  never  enjoyed,  and  which 
(e  the  neceffity  of  one  party  is  obliged  to  grant 
<c  you,  to  the  detriment,  perhaps  the  deftruc- 
"  tion,  of  the  other  ? — If  this  right  was  ad-. 
<c  mitted,  it  would  become  the  intereft  of  all 
iC  commercial  flates  to  promote  difTention 
tf  among  their  neighbours  ;  the  quarrels  of 
*f  others  would  be  a  harveft  to  themfelves, 

"  ana 
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"  and  from  the  contentions    of.  others   they 
(i  would  gather  wealth  and  power.'* 

Having  at  an  eafy  expence  fatisfled  the  mind 
of  my  reader,  of  the  danger  and  injuftice  at- 
tending the  admiflion  of  this  right,  (or  if  he 
retains  a  doubt  on  the  fubjecl:,  having  no  ex- 
pedient for  removing  it  nearly  fo  efficacious  as 
a  reference  to  the  equally  irrefiftable  arguments 
contained  in  the  whole  of  Mr.  Jenkinfon's 
pamphlet)  I  find  myfelf  in  fairnefs  compelled 
to  paufe  here,  and  to  refill  with  all  the  energy 
of  truth,  contending  on  the  fide  of  innocence, 
an  obloquy  which  has  gone  abroad  with  re- 
fpedt  to  Mr.  Jenkinfon,  that  he  was  the  ad- 
vifer  or  fabricator  of  the  prefent  treaty. — This 
is  amongft  the  idle  rumours  which  difgrace 
political  attachments.-— Here  you  behold  an 
inftance  where  zeal  outftrips  information,  and 
where  the  regard  for  a  party  fubdues  the  fu- 
perior  obligation  which  belongs  to  candour. 
In  thefe  violences  I  have  no  fympathy — let  me 
avoid,  therefore,  the  reproach  of  them, 

Is  it  to  be  believed,  that  a  man  bearing  a 
high  lead  in  the  political  goverment  of  the 
ftate  in  which  he  lives,  claiming,  and  having 
received  the  diftinguinVd  enumerations  which 
%  a  demo- 
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a  democratic  conftitution  laudably  extends  ttf 
prefumed  virtue,  or  to  attefted  induftry,  where- 
ever  found,  or  in  whatever  ihape  of  original 
depreflion  they  prefent  themfelves,  that  he 
fhould  take  a  part  in  the  formation  of  a  great 
national  contract  ;  that  he  fhould  bind  the 
country  to  which  he  owes  fuch  obligation,  to 
the  adoption  of  principles  which  he  himfelf  has 
proved  beyond  controverfy,  inequitable,  and 
out  of  all  queftion  injurious,  and  even  vitally 
dangerous,  is  a  fuppofition  of  monftrous  and. 
unprecedented  depravity,  which  will  not  be  be- 
lieved even  of  the  torturous  politics  of  Mr. 
Jenkinfon,  but  on  much  better  authority  than 
that  which  at  prefent  fuflains  it.—Let  the 
reader  examine  the  prefent  treaty,  and  confult 
Mr.  Jenkinfon's  pamphlet,  and  then  let  hitri 
be  afked,  if  both  be  the  fabrication  of  one 
hand,  why  the  author  of  both  was  made  a 
peer£  Was  it  for  uniform  talents,  Or  for  con- 
fidency  of  uniform  principle  ?—  My  anfwer  is, 
the  whole  report  is  a  calumny,  and  that  he 
was  totally  without  any  participation  in  the 
difgraceful  tranfactkm  of  the  prefent  treaty. — ■ 
Mr.  j.  proves  farther,  (to  ufe  his  own  words) 
"  That  the  laws  of  France  univerfally  contra- 
u  dicl  her  treaties  ;  and  that  it  was  wife  in 
"  her  to  efiabliih  it  as  a  general  maxim  of  na- 
"  tional  law  among  other  countries,  and  that 
X  u  expe- 
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"  experience  had  proved  to  her  the  ufe  of  k 
"  in  time  of  war."  Let  Englifhmen  think  of 
this,  and  determine  the  propriety  of  Great  Bri- 
tain's eftab-lifhlng  this  principle*. 

It  cannot  but  be  apparent  to  the  reader, 
that  independent  of  the  immediate  difadvan- 
tagcs  which  refult  from  this  treaty  to  diflinft 
and  fpecific  interefts,  there  may  be  others 
which,  though  lefs  practicable  to  be  darted 
under  any  particular  denomination,  yet  in  their 
nature  are  not  therefore  of  lefs  confequence  to 
the  community.' — Of  each  of  thefe  I  mall  pro- 
ceedtofay  a  few  words,  with  a  brevity  injurious 
to  the  importance  of  the  fubject,  but  demand- 
ed from  me  by  the  almoft  unavoidable  length 
to  which  this  difcuffion  has  already  extended* 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  then,  that  though  it 
mould  be  admitted,  in  ,dired:  contradiction  to 
the  internal-  evidence  of  the  cafe,  that  the  pre- 
fent  ad  valorem  duties  are  not  in  an  equal  degree 
a  protection  to  the  feveral  branches  of  the 
mutual  trade  affected  by  the  treaty,  but  that 
England  is  in  a  ftate  of  decided  advantage,  re- 
fulting  from  the  fuperiority  of  her  ikill,  yet  k 
is  clear,  that  the  moment  (and  no  one  can 
pretend  that  fuch  a  period  may  not  fome  time 
or  another  arrive)  that  France  attains  an  equa- 

*Vide  the  Colle&ionof  Treaties^publiihed  by  Debrett. 
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lity  to  us  in  the  make  of  her  manufactures, 
from  that  period  there  is  an  end  to  all  pretence 
of  reciprocity  in  the  Treaty.  Becaufe  in  all 
articles  of  manufacture  both  Countries  will 
then  {land  in  a  fituation  of  fimilar  advantage, 
and  France  will  have  the  exportation  of  her 
wines  and  brandies  into  England,  for  which  we 
have  no  articles  of  native  -produce  to  recipro- 
cate a  balance  in  return. 

That  our  trade  with  Spain  and  Portugal 
was  carried  on  folely  in  Britifli  fhipping,  which 
from  the  fuperior  cheapnefs  of  French  freight- 
age, cannot  poffibly  in  the  very  fame  articles, 

continue  to  be  the  cafe  in  future. 

* 

That  even  the  fmuggling  between  the  two 
countries  will  be  hereafter  conducted  in  French 
veflels,  a  circumflance  hitherto  new  and  more 
mifchievous  in  its  confequences  than  fomc 
readers  may  be  inclined  to  fuppofe  it.  There 
was  this  wretched  folace  even  in  the  illegiti- 
mate traffick  of  this  country,  that  if  it  injured 
the  honeft  and  direct  trader,  yet  it  involved  in 
it  a  fource  of  flrength  to  our  marine,  an  advan- 
tage no  longer  probable  to  refult  from  it, 
though  the  practice  itfelf  be  likely  to  prevail 
to  a  much  larger,  and  certainly  not  lefs  injuri- 
ous extent. 

X  z  That 
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-  That  we  have  chofen  the  hour  of  weaknefs 
and  depreflion  for  the  introduction  of  innova- 
tions, ruinous  to  the  finance,  and  therefore 
alarming  to  the  credit  of  the  country, — at  leaft 
dangerous  to  our  commerce,  and  unafcertain- 
able  as  to  the  extent  of  their  influence  upon  our 
general  policy. 

That  we  have  totally  deprived  onrfelves  of 
the  poflible  faculty  of  making  a  fingle  friend  of 
any  fort  of  confequence  among!!  all  the  States 
of  Europe,  becaufe  by  ftipnlating  to  extend 
every  favourable  conceffioh'to  France,  which 
we  may  agree  to  beflow  upon  any  other  power, 
we  can  retain  nothing  in  our  power  to  give, 
which  it  can  be  at  all  worth  their  while  to  ac- 
cept. 

That  we  have  treated  Ireland  in  this  new 
fyftem,  in  fome  inflance  with  an  illiberal  an4 
unfifterly  neglect,  and  in  others  with  an  undif- 
tinguifhing  and  reprehenfible  indulgence. — • 
Sometimes  fhe  is  ufed  with  the  weak  fondnefs 
of  a  fpoilt  child,  and  at  others  with  unnatu- 
ral rigour,  as  if  fhe  were  an  alien  to  our  blood. 
We  enable  her  to  annihilate  our  manufactures 
of  iron,  which  are  eflential  to  us,  and  compara- 
tively indifferent  to  her,  and  abfolutely  fhut  up 
her   exportation  of  linen   which   we   cannot 

.  make, 
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pake,  and  which  is  above  all  points  of  trade 
the  which  is  not  only  moil  congenial  to  Ireland, 
but  that  in  which  fhe  mod  excels. 

That  the  inhabitants  of  France  are  much 
more  likely,  from  various  caufes  not  neceffary 
here  to  enumerate,  to  incur  large  debts  in  Eng- 
land, than  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  in 
that. 

That  by  the  general  conftitution  of  the 
French  Courts  of  Judicature,  and  by  the  par- 
ticular embarraffments  refulting  from  certain 
recent  edicts,  it  is  difficult  almoft  to  a  degree  of 
impracticability,  for  a  foreigner  of  any  deno- 
mination, to  recover  a  debt  there  through  the 
medium  of  any  legal  procefs. 

That  by  an  Arret,  the  French  King  can  dif- 
folve  the  obligations  of  juftice,  and  not  only  re^ 
leafe  his  fubjects  from  the  neceflity  of  paying 
fjieir  debts,  but  make  it  even  penal  fo  to  do. 

That  the  operations  of  the  law  of  England* 
are  fteady  and  uniform, — unyielding  to  influ- 
ence,— unbending  to  authority, — not  to  be  im- 
peded even  by  the  powerful  temptation  of  po- 
litical advantage,  but  difpenfing  equal  juftice 
fo  the  fubje&s  of  all  countries. 

That 
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That  if  a  war  therefore  mould  take  place 
between  France  and  England,  and  furely  it  is 
not  yet  the  faihion  to  deprecate  the  pofiibility 
of  fuch  a  contingency,  the  former  will  have  to 
affift  them  in  the  commencement  o"f  their  hofti- 
lity,  the  whole  of  that  part  of  our  capital  which 
is  invefted  in  their  hands,  under  the  defcription 
of  debts,  while  England  mull  difcharge  her  de- 
mands to  them  to  the  uttermoft  exactnefs. 

That  in  pall  wars  with  France  and  with 
Spain,  our  European  commerce  was  but  little 
interrupted,  as  we  could  Hill  fupply  the  Por- 
tuguefe,  and  through  their  medium  had  the 
avenues  preferved  to  us  to  Spain. 

That  by  the  treaty  of  Friendly  Alliance 
formed  between  France,  Spain,  and  .Portugal, 
fo  late  as  the  year  1783,  aided  by  the  co-ope- 
ration of  the  injuries  offered  to  the  latter  power 
by  the  ftipulations  of  the  prefent  treaty,  Por- 
tugal is  always  likely  in  future  to  confpire  in 
the  views  of  France,  and  to  be  a  party  in  heir 
hoflilities. 

That  by  this  means,  a  war  with  France 
will  not  only  involve  in  it  a  total  annihilation 
pf  our  invaluable  trade  with  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal ;  but  not  leave   us  a  fingle  port  from 

the 
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the  Baltic  to  St,  Helena,  in  which  our  flip- 
ping can  take  refuge  either  from  the  enemy 
or  from  diftrefs. 

But,  above  all,  let  it  adhere  about  the  minds 
of  Engliihmen,  and  fink  deep  in  their  hours 
of  ferious  reflection,  that  after  effect  Ihall  be 
given  to  the  prefent  treaty,  almoft  the  whole 
of  our  European  commerce  will  be  confined  to 
one  channel. — If  a  war  fhould  arife,  there- 
fore, we  fhall  have  that  to  accomplifh  in  a  mo- 
ment of  diftracliion,  alarm,  and  confufion, 
which  is  always  difficult  in  times  of  the  moll: 
compofed  tranquility,  to  difcover  new  avenues 
for  our  trade,  and  new*  refources  for  our  re- 
venue. 

I  promifed  to  the  reader  on  this  part  of  my 
undertaking,  that  I  mould  not  prefume  fo  far 
on  the  liberality  of  a  patience  which  I  muft 
already  have  expofed  to  a  fufficient  trial  as  to 
purfue  the  great  fubje&s  which  I  have  here 
juft  touched  upon,  through  all  the  detail  of 
elaborate  enquiry  which  fo  juflly  belongs  to 
them — I  ihall  leave  it  to  the  richer  foil  of  his 
own  mind,  to  mature  thefe  embryo  fketches 
to  the  fize  and  vigour  which,  with  the  lead 
culture,  they    cannot   fail   to  attain,   content 

and 
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and  happy,  if,  after  much  labour,  much  dry- 
calculation,  and  much  confutation  of  unen- 
tertaining,  but  authentic  and  neceflary  docu- 
ment, I  mall  have  fucceeded  in  faving  one 
branch  of  manufacture,  or  one  point  of  the 
perfonal  privileges  of  my  countrymen  from 
the  devaftation  of  a  meafure  which  I  fincerely 
look  upon  as  uniting  all  the  poflible  deprava- 
tions of  the  human  intellect, — as  having  been 
conceived  in  Madneis,  born  in  Folly,  and  fcnt 
out  into  the  world  in  Ignorant  ' 
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Memorial  of  Charles  Howard,  (afterwards  Duke 
of  Norfolk  ,)  Efq.  of  Greyflock,  and  Mifs  Fran- 
ces  Howard,  of  the  family  of  Norfolk,  in  Eng- 
land; prefented  to  the  Britifo  ambajfador  at 
Paris,  concerning  a  claim  of  theirs  to  the  effects 
of  a  relation  who  died  in  France*  Tranflated 
from  the  French* 

MR.  and  Mifs  Howard,  and  with  them 
all  the  Englilh  nation,  do,  by  the  good 
offices  of  the  ambaflador,  claim  the  execution 
of  the  XHIth  Article  of  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  and  of  the  declaration  of  1739,  by 
both  which  the  fubjec1:s  of  Great  Britain  are 
allowed  to  fucceed  to  the  perfonal  eftates  of 
their  relations  deceafed  in  France ;  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  fubje&s  of  the  moft  Chriftian 
King  are  authorifed  to  inherit  the  like  eftates 
of  their  relations  dying  in  England. 

Y  Theft 
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Thefe  laws  have  been  executed  in  this  par- 
ticular, with  the  utmoft  exactnefs  on  the  part 
of  the  Englifti. 

They  can  bring  the  molt  authentic  proofs, 
and  are  are  able  to  maintain  by  a  number  of 
examples,  which  have  happened  even  during 
the  late  war,  that  this  execution  has  been  to- 
tally in  favour  of  the  French ;  infomuch,  that 
even  when  there  was  no  precife  law  upon  this 
point,  the  ufage  alone,  which  was  pra&ifed  in 
England,  was  fufEcient  to  give  this  nation  a 
right  to  exact  from  France  a  reciprocality  which 
is  founded  on  the  right  of  nature  and  nations. 
It  is  by  the  favour  of  thefe  different  titles, 
that  Mr.  and  Mifs  Howard  prefume  to  demand 
their  part  of  a  fuccemon  to  the  perfonal  eftate 
of  their  uncle,  who  died  in  France  :  and  yet 
the  Judges  of  the  Chatelet,  before  whom  their 
claim  was  at  firfl  carried,  have  not  judged  pro- 
per to  admit  it ;  and  their  fentence  has  been 
confirmed  by  an  arret. 

It  was  difficult  to  conceive  what  could  be  the 
motives  for  fuch  lingular  decifions ;  efpecially 
if  it  be  confidered,  that  the  fucceflion  in  quef- 
tion  was -open  before  the  late  war. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  and  Mifs  Howard  were  in  England  at 
the  time  they  received  the  news,  by  a  letter 
from  their  attorney.  If  they  can  believe  this 
letter,  the  judges  were  determined  againft 
them  for  two  powerful  reafons,  which  were 
propofed  by  the  King's  advocate  to  the  Chatc- 
let :  the  one,  that  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  on 
which  they  founded  their  claim,  had  not  been 
regiftered  in  parliament :  the  other,  that  the 
argument  does  not  hold  good,  of  the  French 
being  admitted  to  fucceed  to  the  perfonal 
eftates  of  their  relations  who  die  in  England; 
becaufe  that  admiflion  is  not  founded,  fay 
they,  on  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  but  on  the 
constitution  of  that  kingdom,  which  admits 
to  that  kind  of  fucceflion  other  foreigners, 
equally  with  French ;  whereas,  according  to 
the  conftitution  of  France,  they  cannot  be  al- 
lowed there  but  by  virtue  of  a  naturalization, 
or  of  a  particular  treaty,  duly  regiftered. 

Although  this  was  fufriciently  refuted  by 
the  words  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  the 
declaration  of  1739,  which  makes  no  diitinc- 
tion  in  the  reputed  quality  of  relations,  ac- 
cording to  which  they  ought  to  fucceed  ;  never- 
thelfs,  to  fet  it  more  effe&ually  aiide,  the  late 
Mr.  Simon  de  Mofart,  who  was  charged  with 
Y  2  the 
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the  defence  of  Mr.  and  Mifs  Howard,  thought 
proper  to  have  it  confulted  in  England,  in  or- 
der to  know  what  was  the  cuftom  there  in  this 
cafe.  The  cafe  was  at  firft  Hated  in  this  man- 
ner: 

If  an  Englifhman  born  happens  to  die  in 
England,  without  children,  and  inteftate,  and 
having  relations  born,  and  always  refiding  in 
France,  it  is  aiked,  Will  they  be  intitled  to 
partake  the  fuccefiion  to  the  perfonal  eftate  of 
the  defund:,  equally  with  his  relations  in  the 
fame  degree  of  kindred,  born  and  educated  in 
JEngland  > 

The  anfwer  given  to  this  queftion  was  con- 
ceived in  the  following  manner  : 

The  Council  having  considered,  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  in  confequence  of  the  ftatutes  of  dif- 
tribution,  the  relations  born  in  France  have 
the  fame  right  to  perfonal  eftates  as  thofe  born 
in  England. 

This  anfwer  not  having  entirely  fatisfied  the 
French  advocate,  in  that  it  only  fpoke  of  the 
Statute  of  Diftribution,  and  not  of  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht,  the  execution  of  which  was  the 

principal 
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principal  debate  in  this  caufe  ;  he  refumed  the 
enquiry,  and  defired  that  the  Englifh  Council 
would  give  his  opinion  upon  the  following  i 
queflion  :  it  is  afked, 

How  do  they  in  England  underftand  and 
execute  the  Xlllth  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  ?  and  if,  in  confequence  of  this  treaty, 
a  Frenchman  living  in  France,  could  fucceed 
to  an  Englifhman,  his  relation,  dying  in  Eng- 
land, being  equally  ^related  with  the  Englifh 
heirs  of  the  deceafed  refiding  in  England  ?  and 
what  are  the  reafons  upon  which  the  Englifh 
ground  their  admiffion  of  the  Frenchman  to 
fucceed  with  the  others  ? 

The  following  is  the  next  anfwer,  which  was 
fent  from  England. 

The  ufage  of  England  is  exactly  agreeable 
to  the  Xlllth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht; 
the  French  relations  being  admitted  to  fuc- 
ceed, equally  wifh  Englifh  relations  in  the 
fame  degree  of  kindred,  to  the  perfonal  eflate 
of  an  inteftate  dying  in  England.  The  law  of 
England  does  not,  in  this  refpedt,  make  any 
diftinftion  between  foreigners  and  natural- 
born  fubjeds,  and  is  conformed  to  the  confti- 

tution 
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tution  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.  tit.  i.  fed, 
10.  and  is  founded  as  well  on  natural  juflice, 
as  commercial  reafons. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  clear  and  ex- 
prefs  opinion  is  figned  by  the  lord  chief  juflice 
of  England,  by  the  King's  advocate  and  attor- 
ney-general, and  confequently  that  it  has  all 
the  marks  of  authority  that  any  one  can  defire 
in  matters  of  this  kind. 

In  fhort,  independently  of  the  proofs  which 
refulted  from  thefe  pieces,  Mr.  and  Mifs 
Howard  offered  farther  to  juflify,  by  the  re- 
gifters  of  the  courts  of  juflice  in  England,  a 
crowd  of  examples  of  fucceffions  of  perfonal 
eflates,  which  have  been  recovered  by  French 
people  of  their  EnglihYrelations.  They  cited, 
among  others,  that  of  Mrs.  Cantillon,  a  French 
woman,  actually  refiding  at  the  Nouvelles  Ca- 
tholiques,  in  Paris,  who  having  claimed,  dur- 
ing the  lafl  war,  the  perfonal  eflate  of  Mr. 
John  Cantillon,  her  nephew,  who  died  in  Ire- 
land, in  1754,  being  a  captain  in  one  of  his 
Britannic  Majefly's  regiments,  was  put  into 
porleffion  of  the  effects  of  this  fuccefhon,  by 
the  Court  of  Doctors  Commons,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  his  other  relations ;  and  fhe  has  re- 
3  ceived 
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ceived,  in  confequence,  650/.  fterling,  and 
the  remainder  to  be  remitted  to  her  imme- 
diately, / 

So  many  proofs  accumulated,  left  no  re- 
[  fource  for  the  pretended  argument  of  incapa- 
city, which  they  had  at  firft  oppofed  to 
Mr.  and  Mifs  Howard  :  they  waited  patiently 
the  fuccefs  of  their  demand,  till  they  under- 
ftood,  with  an  extreme  furprife,  that  it  had 
been  rejected  by  a  fentence  of  the  Chatelet. 
And  the  affair  being  afterwards  carried  before 
Parliament,  an  arret  was  palled,  which  con- 
firmed that  fentence. 


THE  END, 
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